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Lelius and Hortenfia; or, Thoughts on the Nature and Objeds 
of Tafte and Genius, in a. Series of Letters to two Friends: 
Svo. 6s. Boards. Cadell: 


HIS work is faid to _be the production of Dr. Stedman 

of Edinburgh, and confifts, as the title informs us, of 

a feries of letters on different brariches of the Belles Lettres : 
it may be an ufeful inftruétor to thofe who are in the circum- 
ftances of the friends of the author; and a fuitable intro- 
duction to more extenfive and more complicated fyftems. We 
cannot compliment the author on the elegance of the compos 
fition, or the many original views of his fubjeét; but he has 
the merit of being plain atid perfpicuous. We fometimes 
meet thofe provincial peculiarities called Scotticifms, though 
they are neither numerous or important, while the eafy progrefs 
of his language readily adapts his work to the younger clafs, 
and a few letters are not unworthy the attention of the more 
fefined critics. If he ufually fkims on the furface of criti. 
cifm, he fhould not be blamed, for he profeffés to do no more ; 
* 1 muft acquaint you,’ fays he, ‘ that, in thefe letters, I 
difcharge a duty fimilar to that of a painter, who teaches his 
{tholars by giving them detached and faint outlines, that, by 
connecting thefé, and carrying on the piece, they may ac- 
quire the art of defign and expreffion. If, from thefe loofe 
iketches, you be led to make more accurate inveftigations, to 
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862 Thoughts on Tafte and Genius. 
fiate doubts, or to attempt illuflrations, where circumftane 
may appear obfcure, you will thus profit more than if Ih 
undertaken an explicit, methodical, and {cientific difcuffion 
of the different fubjects, could I fuppofe myfelf equal to fuch 
a\tafx. I further prefume to claim the privilege of epiftolary 
eompofition ; which, from its nature, difpenfeth with clofe 
connection, laboured periods, or high polifhing.’ 

The letters to Lzlius are more important than thofe which 
are addreffled to Hortenfia. ‘To him he treats of the Faculties 
of the Mind, of Tafte and Beauty. We would not faftidioufly 
blame what philofophy has not yet fettled with precifion. 
They are fleeting objects not to be afcertained without fre- 
quent views, and-very attentive reflection; but, if Dr. Stedman 
dees not at once equal our wifhes in exadtnefs, he is clear and 
perfpicuous both in his ideas and expreffions. ‘To Lzlius too 
he addreffes his obfervations on Wit and Humour. They 
cannot eafily be abridged, but are juft and entertaining. 


¢ In an eflay on tafte, wit and humour naturally prefent them- 
felves. Wit is the offspring of that faculty of the mind, which 
readily difcovers the relations and refemblances of things; and 
by collating thefe, and framing, from their affemblages,. allu- 
fions,. metaphors, and -figures, thus fuggeft new and pleafant 
ideas to the imagination. This is nearly the definition of wit 
given by Mr. Locke, who- likewife obferves, that the operations 
of the mind, with refpect to wit and “judgment, are oppofite ; 
fince, in the former, it affembles its ideas of things, that, by 
feeing their congruity, new pictures may be itarted to the fancy ; 
whereas, in judging, it di‘criminates or weighs them accurately, 
to difcover their differences. The bett kind of wit is that which, 
befides pieafing a reader or hearer, by prefenting new and ftrik- 
ing Ganges, tends to elucidate the thoughts ‘of the author or 
fpeaker. 

“a It is with wit as with the moft delicious meats, which, by 
corruption, become the moft deteftable. A mind poflefled of a 
refined tafte will relifu true wit; but falfe wit will be, to fuch a 
mind, irkfome and difgufting. Of this kind are the pun, the 
quibble, the quaintnefs of the pointed and frequently affected 
antithefis, and fuch low conceits. When a fillip to converfation, 
however, is wanted, or when fome proper end can be anfwered, 
fomething fimilar to this fort of wit may, at times, be introduced. 
A. company, engaged in agreeable converfation,: was interrupted 
by one who afked abruptly, whether there ever had been 4 
ftronger man in the world than Hercules? You yourfelf, re- 
plied another, for you have brought in Hercules head and fhould- 
e:s. . This. anfwer was a proper rebuke to the querift, while it 
gave the company an opportunity of refuming the converfation- 
‘Ihe wit here lies in the Englifly phrafe, to bring in head and 

fhoulders, which alludes to bodily firength. W 
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¢ We forétimes meet with low wit in the moft refined coms 
pofitions of the antients. Cicero himfelf hath given way to 
this weaknefs, though feldom ; and never where dignity and 
gtavity are neceffary. Many of Martial’s epigrams are mere 
quibbles, and fuch as any one, poffeficd of a moderate fenfe of 
propriety, would avoid uttering in company. It is to be re- 
gretted that Ovid was fo much addicted to a fporting with 
words. His compofitions abound with verfes which every reader 
of tafte would wiih had been expunged. Daniel Heintius, one 
of the beit and mott temperate critics, hath declared the greater 
part of thefe veries never to have come“from Ovid. Where Ho- 
race, in his Art of Poetry, introduces Empedocles about to 
throw himfelf into mount Aitna, he hath been charged with a 
witticifm of the loweft kind: and it were to be wifhed the paf- 
fage had lefs the appearance of it. Ardentem frigidus A2tnam 
infiluit. Frigidus is here faid, by fome of the commentators, 
to be wittily oppo‘ed to ardens. This feems unworthy of Ho- 
race. We have reafon, therefore, to believe that the poet 
meant no more by the word frigidus, than that Empedocles pro« 
ceeded coolly and deliberately in his defperate meafure. 

¢ Humour, when applied to the mind, is a word peculiar to 
the Englifh language, and is fo nearly connected with wit, that 
they can fearcely admit of defimitions wholly diftin. Whatever 
is conveyed to the mind with pleafantry, and in a facetious man- 
ner, efpecially if attended with elegance, and excites gay, rae 


ther than ferious ideas, may be termed humour. 


¢ The*beauties which confift in the idiomatical parts of a lan« 
guage can hardly be transferred into another; for a periphrafis 
being, for the moft part, neceflary, we are in danger of convey- 
ing ideas not precifely the fame with thofe implied in the original 
idiom. Neither the gaiété de coeur, bel éfprit, nor enjouement of 
the French, correfpond exaétly to the Englifh term 4umour, when 
applied to the mind ; and though the French ufe the term has 
meur, as belle humeur, bonne humeur, it iss I think, ftill different 
from this Englifh term The depor et faffivitas orationis of Cis 
cero is more expreffive of the Englifh term Aumour.. The prefi- 
dent de Thou, or perhaps fome other author, feems to have 
been of this opinion, when, in order to avoid barbarifms, and 
in Latinizing his proper names, he turned the Duc de Foyeufe 
into Lepidus. 

‘ There is perhaps no better criterion of wit and humour than 
their effects on a mind of a refined tafte, which will be confcious 
of their effects produciyg pleafure and animation. Ridicule and 
raillery are clofely connected with humour; hence the comic 
drama cannot well be fupported without it. In this the comedy 
of the antients differed from that of the moderns. Much good 
fenfe, many fubftantial moral maxims, and thefe happily ex- 
preffed, diftinguifh the comedies of Terence; but they contain 
little or’ no’-humour. Many Englifh comedies, which would 
have paffed well on the antient theatres, have been confidered by 
| M 2 the 











164 T boughts on. Tafte and Genius. 
the moderns as lifelefs, and have been wholly neglected, from a 
defect Of humour. | : 

‘ Mathematical refearches, metaphyfical difcuflions, and ab- 
ftra&t inyeftigations of whatever kind, are wholly oppofite ta 


Maudthumour. But there/are few, other compofitions which 


do not adiig humour, either o¢gafionally and delicately, intro- 
duced, or rng 8 hythe. whole,» Humour jhath‘even ap- 
peared in fermons,’ of which Latimer’s are a. proofs. About a 
century afterwards, that is, in the time of Charlesill. it became 
fafhionable to introduce humeur into .fermons. , And Stern, un- 
der the fictitious and whimfical, name of, gYorick, hath thought 
proper to introduce it a-new in fermons, ‘This is, however, in- 
confiftent with the dignity of the pulpit. The period in which 
Latimer lived is a fufficient apology for his humour, which 
would not pafs in the prefent age, though it was well received 
two centuries ago. So the wit and humour of Plautus met with 
much applaufé iri that author’s time, though it did not fuit the 
more refined tafte’ of the Auguitan age, as we learn from Horace, 
whofe authority, in a cafe of this kind, is to be held preferable 
to that of Cicero and Macrobius. 


¢ And yet our fires with joy could Plautus hear, 
Gay were his jefts, his numbers charm’d their ear. 
Let me not fay too lavifhly they prais’d, 
But fure their judgment was full cheaply pleas’d. Francis. 


* Some have exprefied their furprife that Cicero and Horace, 
being both avowedly poffefled of a penetrating judgment, and of 
a refined tafte, fhould differ fo widely in their fentiments, that 
the one fhould applaud, and the other condemn, the fame au- 
thor. But it is an eafy matter to account for this difference. 
Cicero, when a youth, had been entertained with the plays of 
Plautus, and had then joined in the general applaufe of that au- 
thor ; and we feldom fail to retain, till the latter period of life, 
a liking to what had pleafed us when young. Befides, from 
the time of Cicero’s youth, till that in which Horace may be 
fuppofed able to judge of the merit of authors, refinement in 


language and in compofition had made great advances in Rome; ‘ 


fo that Horace, we may believe, could but ill tolerate what 
pleafed Cicero when a youth. This philofopher was forty-two 
years of age when Horace was born; and Horacé twenty-two 
years of age when Cicero was put to death. 


‘ Even fatire may be conducted with humour; but a fatirift.. 


pofledied of a tafte fufficiently delicate and refined for this kind 
of compofition, is hardly to be found. We cannet judge better 
of the difference between the humorous fatire and the acrimo- 
nious, and of the fuperiority of the former, than by comparing, 
the fatires of ;Horace with thofe of Juvenal. Nor is there 
aty character more expreffive of Horace as an author of hu- 
mour, than that contained in the three wejl known verfes of 


Perfius, 7a 
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€ Unlike in method with conceal’d defign, 
Did crafty Horace his low numbers join : 
And with a fly infinuating grace, 
Laugh’d at his friend, and look’d him in,the face ; 
Would raife a bluth; where feeret vice he found, 
And tickle while he gently prob’d the wound. 
With feeming innocence the croud beguil’d ; 
But made the defperate paffes when he fmil’d Drypen. 


It may be obferved here, that, as the more refined humour is 
fott on ‘minds of little or no taite; fo what is deemed humour 
by thefe, is frequently irkfome to minds of greater refinement. 
The ill-timed acclamations, not uncommon at our theatrical 
fhews, make one proof of the truth of this obfervation. But 
this impropriety is not peculiar to the Britifh theatres. It will 
be found to prevail, in all ages, and in every city, become rich, 
populous, and licentious, where the greater part of thofe who 
frequent the theatres are deficient both in tafte and in education, 
Horace, in his Art of Poetry, complains, that the Atellanae 
and fatiric pieces, which were fimilar to our farces, met with 
more applaufe than they merited; and his contemporary Phae- 
drus, in his fable of the buffoon and the pig, fatirizes the falfe 
tafte even of the uguftan age. We frequently meet with com- 
plaints of the like. nature among the French authors ;_ particularly 
gta period when a refined tafte for theatrical reprefentations 
ought to have prevailed more generally ; that is, in the days of 
Peter Corneille, Moliere, and Racine. Yea, what is very re- 
markable, Moliere was unable to force upon the public the beft 
comedy he ever wrote, that is, the Mifanthrope, without the af- 
fiftance of a farce, the merit of which, when compared with that 
of the other, is infignificant. 

But, notwithfanding all that hath been faid and written re- 
lating to wit, humour, and ridicule, fuch is their nature, that 
we often find them fo interwoven inthe fame paffuge, as to be 


‘infeparable ; and iny one of the three may be fuppofed, at 


times, to include’the other two. ‘To bring this.to trial, let one, 
in reading Butler’s Hudibras, a volume which, from bevinning 
to end, abounds with all the three, endeavour, in the courfe of 
reading, to mark the limits between the wit, bumeur, and ridi- 


cule, in this compofition, The fame obfervation may be applied 


tO Rabelais.’ 


The author then advances to Epi¢ poetry, the fublimity and 
moral of the eposs in a general yiew, after the example of Ra- 


pin, he compares Homer and Virgil, and appreciates, with ap- 
pares Sit, Pp 


parent juftice, though with no very nice precifion, their refpec- 
tive merits. Lyric and Paftoral Poetry at fome length; Paint- 
ing, its effect on the paffions, and the caufes of its decline, 
next fhare his attention. He then proceeds to Hiftory, <Ar- 
chitecture, Genius, and the various fects of the ancient phi- 

; M3 lofophers, 
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lofophers, with whom he appears very converfant, and holds 
no mean rank with the claffical {cholars of the prefent age, 
The progrefsof Philofophy is traced from Epicurus, Zeno, 
and Socrates, to Des Cartes, Leibnitz, and Newton; and 
then fome minute obfervations on Language; a pretty ex- 
tenfive criticifm on Voltaire’s Hiftory of Lewis the XIVth ; 
and fome obfervations on the fabulous times which preceded 
the Olympiads, concludes his inftructions to the youthful Le-~ 
jius. 

. To Hortenfia, his Letters are on the more elegant parts of 
Jiterature, and the lefs active purfuits. On Gardening ; on 
Natural and Acquired Manners; on Elegy ; on Tragedy and 
Comedy, and the immortal Spirit of the Drama, Shakefpeare, 
and Theatrical Aion. The obfervations on the elegant art 
of Painting, and its comparifon with Paftoral Poetry, are ad- 
dreffed alfo to her. The ftudy of the higher parts of Na- 
ture, and fome conjectures relating to the Moon. Thoughts 
on Mufic, a recommendation of the ftudy of Biography, and 
a proper Style of Compofition to females, are all the property 
of Hortenfia. To her alfo, with peculiar propriety, are di- 
rected the Obfervations on Tafte, and en the harmony which 
religion and focial worfhip produce in a ftate. 

Thefe are the fubje&ts of which the prefent works confitts; 
and it will be at once obvious, that we cannot purfue our 
author, with exactnefs, through fuch mifcellaneous materials ; 
we fhall, however, confider with fome attention his thoughts 
on Paftoral Poetry ; becaufe, as he informs us, he has delivered 
them ‘ more explicitly,’ and becaufe his ideas ‘ differ in fome 

refpeéts from thofe of the authors who have already treated 
‘of this branch.’ 

The age and the country of pattoyal poetry have divided 
the attention of the critics, and its origin has never been af- 
certained, even py a plaufible conje€ture. ‘ It appears from 
the writings of Mofes, that the paftoral life was then followed 
in the Upper Egypt, in Idumea, the inland parts of the 
Pheenician territories, and the neighbouring countries. What 
renders it more probable that the Greeks had the idea of the 
golden age from thefe countries, and in thofe mythic times, 
is, that we hear niore of the Syrian gods than of any othe: 

deities in the Arcadian plains, particularly Apollo, Mercury, 
Pan, Diana, and Venus, a goddefs of the Cyprians, who, i 
not fubjedt to the Phgenicians, had a clofe intercourfe with 
them.’ ' But it is by no means of confequence to dwell on this 
fubje&, Paftoral poetry, in its ftrifteft fenfe, has always ap- 
peared to us a very artificial mode of compofition ; we are cap. 
tivated by the ferenity, calmnefs, and. fecurity whi “i 
iprea 
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fpread around us, but which no circumftances can at prefent 
realize. This mode of life, may, perhaps, exift ftill in the 
kingdom of Thibet, in the neighbourhood in which it origi- 
nally appeared; but no one will, probably, be fo much ena- 
moured of bleating folds, and fhady bowers, as to feek them 
under the influence of the Delai Lama, even if his kingdom be 
really governed with that candor, benevolence, and moderation, 
which have been the fubject of fome modern declamations. A 
ftrong proof of our opinion is, the many difputes which have 
been maintained concerning the nature and objects of patftoral / 
poetry. If they are to be the mere contentions’ of fhepherds, 
as the name imports, concerning the moft melodious pipe, or 
the moit beautiful miftrefs, we fhall exclude many pleafing 
poems from this clafs, and muft allow, which may be eafily 
done, that if they are zot paftorals, they are fomething Setzer. 
Our author, however, extends the view, and feems from thefe 
and fome other letters, to confider every poem which, from 
its conitruction is diftinguifhed from the other claffes, to be a 
paftoral, provided the fcenery be rural, and an elegant fim- 
plicity prevail through the whole. ‘This will not be very fa- 
yourably received by thofe enthufiaftic admirers of nature, who 
wifh to view her undifguifed, in every form «which from care- 
feffhefs or neceflity fhe may put on; who would pick oyfters 
with Sanazzarius, would romp with the hoydens of Gay, or 
whine with the ruftics of Phillips. It is, however, on thefe 
accounts, that we have fometimes wifhed that this kind of 
poetry had never exifted; for we are perpetually difgufted, 
either by a courtly refinement which never could have exift- 
Rence, or by the grofleft rufticity which too often otcurs in 
yeal life. We would willingly therefore agree with Dr. Sted- 
man in enlarging our definition of paftorals, and ‘ let the 
youths fing chiefly of their loves ; thofe of the middle period 
may be fuppofed to have a more intimate acquaintance with 
nature, and, therefore, may ufe figures, allufions, and lan- 
guage fomewhat more refined ; and the aged may, among 
others, adopt religious fubjects, which, with the antients, 
confifted of mythological and allegorical fable, of which Vir- 
gil hath given a {pecimen in his Silenus.’ 

Qn this foundation he gravely endeavours to defend our more 
elegant paftoral poets, from the attack in the Guardian, which 
was written in the moft deceitful irony, by Mr. Pope hunfelf. He 
js not, however, the only one whom this paper has deceived, and 
the fatire is fo very carefully concealed, that the author and his 
intentions, almoft required a commentary to reveal them. He 
juftly obferves, that thofe who propofe rules for paftoral poetry, 
thould diftinguith between the manners of its era, the golden 
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age, and the prefent, but little benefits refults from the dif= 
tin¢tion ; for, in the firft period we form a poem, which is in 
itfelf merely ideal, and of which we cannot determine the 
propriety, but by obferving the refemblance between it and i its 
copy ; and in the fecond, we muft, if we with to pleafe, con- 
ftantly contradi& that experience which we propofe to follow. 
With thefe views he properly defends Virgil for not 
ufing antiquated “phrafes in his paftorals, to imitate the 
Doric of Theocritus ; but was not aware that he fought with- 
out an antagonift, and triumphed without a victory It is not 
indeed, ungrammatical language, or even provincial barbarity, 
which can give the idea of rural fimplicity ; though we have 
known fome critics, or thofe at leaft who pretended to the 
title, who have regretted that the ballad in the Somerfetthire 
diale&t, which Pope quotes in the Guardian, has not been 
preferved, though the fragments were evidently formed for the 
purpofe of expofing, in the fulleft colours, the admirers of un- 
cultivated unadorned nature. It is, on the other hand, that 


elegant fimplicity where every thing harfh and diffonant i is re- 


moved, and every art that cannot be obferved is employed, 
which alone diftinguifhes what deferves the name of a paf- 
toral, and the attention of the difcerning critic. Our author 
has given us an éxcellent example of the fame idea, exprefled 
in the proper language of the different kinds of poetry, 
‘ Thus a facrifice is expreffed with great fimplicity in the 
firft ee ed 


£56) we nih Illius aram 
Saepe tener noftris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus. 





« In the admired opening to the third Georgic, a facrifice is 
mentioned with more dignity, and in language too elevated 
for any kind of paftoral. 


‘ Ipfae caput tonfae foliis ornatus olivae 
Dona feram. Jam nunc folemnes ducere pompas 
Ad delubra juvat, caefofque videre juvencos. 


¢ The third example, from the fourth /neid, is bold, pom- 
pous, defcriptive, and in every refpect fuited to epic com- 
pofition. 
‘ Principio delubra adeunt, pacemque per arag 

Exquirunt : Maétant leétos de more bidentis 

Legiferae Cereri, Phoeboque, Patrique, Lyaeo: 

Junoni ante omnis, cui vincla jugalia curae 

Ipfa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido, 

Candentis vaccae media inter cornua fundit. 

Aut ante ora ditm pinguis fpatiatur ad aras, 

Inftauratque diem donis ; pecudumque reclufig 

Peétoribus inhians {pirantia confulit exta.’ 
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The author concludes this fubje&t with obferving, that the 
Janguage of modern paftoral, like the poems of Phillips and 
Gay, may be the Doric of our modern fhepherds ; that is, 
mean, proverbial, and hardly grammatical; if, however, 
higher fubje&s, the os magna fonaturum, fhould tempt his 
fancy, he may fing in more elevated ftrains, without the charge 
of impropriety. Pope, has not kept up to this diftinc- 
tion, for though the dramatical part of the ‘ Spring,’ be 
of the loweft kind, the opening is an imitation of Virgil’s 
beautiful addrefs to Varus, in one of the higheft and fineft of 
his pafforals, The. diftinéion is, however, juit and proper ; 
and we would with only to dire& the attention of our patidral 
poets to the fecond fpecies, Let them drop the pride of com- 
pofition, for even victory will not deferye her laurels. It is 
eafy to be as filly as Phillips, and as ruftic as Gay; but it is 
an arduous tafk to equal the majeftic fimplicity of the Pollio, 
or the elegant fublimity of the Medliah. 

As an appendix to the obfervations on paftoral poetry, our 
author confiders and defends the account of Donatus in Vir- 
gil’s Life. Cicero when he had heard the 6th Eclogue, ex- 
claimed,—‘* Magne /pes altera Roma.’ ‘This has been ftyled 
an anacronifm, becaufe even the fir/t was founded on an event 
which happened after Cicero’s death, But he, from various 
circumftances, thinks, that though the arrangement of the 
Eclogues, was, undoubtedly, Virgil’s own, as appears by the 
laft verfes of the 4th Georgic, and fome paflages of cotempo- 
rary authors, yet that the 6th was firft compofed. It is, in- 
deed, improbable, that Virgil, who was twenty-eight years 
of age when Cicero died, fhould have never attempted that - 
kind of compofition, in which he fo eminently excelled ; and, 
as the internal evidence of the 6th Eclogue féems to iow it 
to be the firft of his compofitions, the anecdote is not ¢ impo/= 
fible.” The Varus mentioned in the 6th Eclogue, Dr. Sted- 
‘man thinks, is the perfon who had the command of the pro- 
vinces beyond the Po. The Varus mentioned in the gth 
Eclogue was the epic poet. 
~ Jt is fomewhat remarkable, that the oldeft paftoral writer, in 
his account of the marriage of Menelaus and Helen, has infert- 
ed many paflages fimilar to Solomon’s Song. This fimilarity 
has been differently explained; but our author obferves, and 
the obfervation feems to be peculiarly his own, that 'Theo- 
critus, ‘ as hiftory informs us, was at Alexandria with fome 
other men. of genius and literature, in the reign of Pto! omy 
Philadelphus ; ; that the verfion of the Mofaic law, and of the 
other Jewith compilations, was then in the hands of the tranf- 
lators i in that city 5 that every man of tafte, of letters, and 


of 
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of curiofity, would be led to look into thefe tranflations, as 
they were carried on ; and laftly, that Theocritus would na- 
turally incline to examine fuch parts of them as related chiefly 
to his own compojlitions. Thefe conjectures are the more 
likely, that the paftoral im praife of Ptolomy Philadelphus is 
immediately followed by one which hath been objerved to have 
a remarkable affinity to the Hebrew patftoral ; and further, if 
this poet took his hints from Solomon’s poem, he could not 
have chofen a fubjeét better fuited to his purpofe than the nup- 
tials of Meneélaus and Helen.’ ag 

We would willingly purfue this pleafing author through 
fome other fpeculations, if we did not think that we had al- 
ready afforded fafficient ground for our readers, to form their 
owe opinions of the merit of the work. We have already 
remarked the claffcal tafte of our effayift, and fhail give a fhort 
fpecimen where his elegance in this refpect is con{picuous 5 
though neither his general tafte, nor his definition of it be al- 
ways unexceptionable. 


¢ Though the great painters, efpecially thofe who were happy 
in compofition, intended their works rather for thé learned than 
for the ignorant, it is frequently difficult to difcover what part of 
hiftory their pieces are meant to reprefent. Something that 
might ferve as a key to paflages of hiftery, otherwife equivocal, 
would be of ufe even to thofe who are well acquainted both 
with the antient and modern hiftorians and poets. A dying 
Epaminondas cannot well be diftinguified irom many heroes of 
antiquity who fhared a fimilar fate. His laft faying, therefore, 
would be fufficient to one who knows his ftory, Satis vixi, quo- 
niam invictus morior.  Paflages of this kind have, like mottos, 
a poignant fignificance, and might be fubjoincd, though the 
{ubject of the painting fhould be fufficiently obvious. AZneas, 
with his father on his fhoulders, his fon at his fide, and the city 
in flames behind them, muft be known at firft fight by all who 
have looked into the Aineid. But.we would not examine the 
painting with’ lefs pleafure, were we to find there nec me labor 
rte gravabit. Milo, caught in the oak, is an, excellent fubject 
to exhibit the mufcles in full exertion. If I be not miftaken, 
there is-fomewhere a fine painting, copied from the ftatue of 
Milo at Verfailles, the work of Puget, one of the beft modern 


fculptors, The following paffage from Juvenal woyld fuit it 
well, | 





¢ Viribus ille 
Confifus periit, admirandifque lacertis,’ 

Hafte has betrayed our author into one little inaccu- 
racy, which we were furprifed at, and we mention it now, not 
to detraét from his merit, for Homer fometimes nods, but to 
recommend a revifal of it in a future edition. ‘ — 
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femper oberrat cidem,’ is a paflage of Horace, of which he 
has evidently miftaken the meaning.—‘ ‘This condu& in au- 
thors,’ he fays, ‘ is a-kin to Horace’s mufician, who, in place 
of diverfifying his airs, thrums conftantly on one or two 
chords.? The meaning certainly is, and the context confirms 
it, * who always miftakes in the fame paflage,’ if we may be 
allowed to adopt a term in modern mufic. Dr. Stedman’s 
credit will, however, fuffer very little diminution from this 
very trifling miftake. 





Treatife on Experience in Phyfic. (Concluded, from p. 46.] 
T is uncommon to find a German who can read, with eafe, 
the Englifh authors, and more {0 to fee him enjoy thofe works 
of genius and humour, which are the peculiar pride of this ece 
centric nation. Dr. Zimmerman quotes Triftram Shandy and 
Hudibras with much delight. He had been informed that 
Creech hanged himfelf, becaufe he had not fucceeded in his 
tranflation of Horace; and exprefles his furprize, that, if a 
failure of fuccefs can produce fo melancholy a cataftrophe, it 
is not very frequent with the German poets. The knowlege 
of this refpeftable author is very extenfive ; few medical fads 
and anecdotes have efcaped his attention, and he applies them 
with judgment and readineis. ‘The other parts of human 
knowlege are often familiar to him, and he is feldom ftopped 
by impediments, which, at firft view, appear confiderable. 
His next book is on genius. and its progrefs towards experi- 
ence. He confiders it as an extreme perfection of all the fa- 
culties of the mind. The great component parts of genius 
are imagination and judgment; ana the varieties of it, fitted 
for different employments, arife from the different proportions 
of thefe parts. The Genius of a king, a general, or a phyfician 
will be fimilar, and will require as much judgment as imagina- 
tion. In war, government, and phyfic there are, he fays, no 
inconteftable rules; no fixed plan can be adopted in every 
cafe, but the mind may be faid to ‘ approach rather than to 
embrace truth.’ It is this genius which conftitutes the differ- 
ence between phyficians, which a/mof fuperfedes erudition, or 
at leaft fupplies, with a moderate fhare of it, what a mafs 
of learning is unequal to. 
‘ Voracious Learning often overfed 
‘ Digefts not into /ex/e its motly meal,’ YounG. 
In the next chapter we are taught how to proceed om Ana- 
Jogy and. Induétion, “paths ftill obfcure, and the firft fcarcely 
more than a vifible darknefs. We cannot abridge it; in each 
he ftrongly inculcates caution, and points out the fuperior 
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powers of genius. In induétion we are advifed to proceed only 
from facts to ideas, and, from thence, we may advance to 
causes, which is the fubjecét of the third chapter, where we are 
firft guarded againft errors, and fecondly inftru€ted in the man- 
ner of inveitigating the caufes of difeafes. Every one eafily 
believes what he withes to be true, fo that we muft guard againft 
that inclination which will naturally miflead our underftanding. 
This caufe of error is till more fatal in thofe complex views, 
where the caufe of the difeafe is involved in much obfcurity. 
It is often difficult to fele&t, from the mafs of extraordinary 
appearances, thofe leading fymptoms which are primary and 
effential, and by whofe affiftance you may arrive at the caufe. 
With the vulgar it is ftill more difficult; and, when it is un- 
attainable by a brilliant genius, affifted by extenfive eru- 
ditton, it will be affumed by an ignorant pretender, and 
fupported by a credulous old woman. ‘To thofe at all ac- 
quainted with the human mind, itis not difficult to fay, which 
party will be victorious. The world is afraid of genins, and 
tooks with a congenial affection on qualities like its own. To 
be grave, plodding, and ftupid, is a very certain road to 
wealth and reputation. A phyfician of genius muft therefore 
be firm and confident ; he is expofed to much difficulty, his 
views are mifconftrued, and his conduét frequently mifrepre- 
fented. ‘Thofe who are alone able to judge of his merit, will 
‘be unable or unwilling to interpote ; ; and modeft excellence is. 
often the prey of affuming ignorance. ‘hefe are our author’s 
‘views on this fubjeét, and he proceeds to the manner of invefti- 
gating caufes. “They are often numerous and complicated ; their 
§nfluence is uncertain, and their operation is invifible. To 
read a pathological writer on this fubject, we feem to be 
‘threatened with various and inevitable deaths, from every blaft 
of wind or change of temperature ; and, in this way, Sau- 
‘vages has calculated that from feven caufes, 4699 difeafes 
‘may follow.: Phefe views are, however, fallacious. ‘ What 
‘prodigious armies we had in Flanders!’ faid my honeft and 
‘benevolent uncle Toby,—and it is a-‘mode of argument that 
would filence the philofopher, and, for a moment, aftonith 
the mathematician. The laft effet would, however, be but 
momentary ; ; he -would foon feize his pen and calculate the 
ratio of the produétion to the decreafe. It is very true, we 
were ourfelves ready to mount, —but we fpare thee at prefent, 
gentle reader! and will return. It is well known that thefe 
caufes feldom operate in a manner fo permanent as to produce 
a difeafe, and that, often, the concurrence of many of them is 
requifite. It is not eafy, therefore, to give rules a priori for 
inveftigating the caufes of difeafes. The moft ufeful obferve- 


tions are collected in the following paflage, 
‘ The 
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© The analyfis of the caufes will, therefore, be an operation 
of fome length, at the bed-fide of the patient, whether his difor- 
der be fimple or compound. ~ Every thing depends here on the 
art of queftioning judicioufly, and of this art every man is not 
poffefied. I have often hearc the moft ridiculous queftions put by 
old and uninformed praétitioners, and have been hurt by the ap- 
laufe with which they were received. Rouffeau has very properly 
remarked, that we ought to be well acquainted with things, be- 
fore we can be able to inform ourfelves of what we do not know. 
The indians fay, ‘ The learned man is inftru€ted, and inquires ; 
but the ignorant man knows not what he is to inquire after. 

‘ An inquilitive and ingenious phyfician, carefully examines 
all the circumitances which can lead to a knowlege of the true 
caufe of a difeafe. He examines, not only the natural ftate of 
the air, but likewife its accidental qualities; he aims at afcer- 
taining, how, and in what, this air, the preceding feafons, the 
conftitution of the prefent feafon, the exercife, regimen, fleep, 
excretions, or other external caufes, can have altered the health 
of the patient. From thefe he proceeds to the fick body itfelf, 
by examining the ftate of its functions, and, efpecially, of its 
fecretions, and inquiring, what was the {tate of thefe, previous 
to the attack; that he may be the better able to eftimate the 
changes they have undergone from the difeafe. The tempera- 
ment of the patient will likewife claim his particular attention. 
A knowlege of this, will very often afford a greater refource, 
in determining both the remote and proximate cautes of a difeafe, 
than any other means. | We eafily judge of the.ftate of a patient, 
when we are previoufly aware of the difeafes to which he has 
the greateft predifpofition.’ : 

Dr. Zimmerman then treats of the remote caufes of dif- 
eafes. ‘Thefe are air, aliment, drink, reft and motion, fleep 
and watching, excretions and retentions, pzflions, too great 
application of the mind, externals, and the ftate of the body 
comprehending temperament and idiofyncracy. The whole 
concludes with the ‘ antidote to the bane,’ or fome reflexions 
on the power of habit, which guards againft the effects of the 
moft noxious powers. It is not eafy to analize thefe chapters, 
for they confilt of a great variety of feparate facts, not indeed 
all equally intereiting or perhaps authentic. They are, how- 
ever, often important, and always entertaining. We fhall 
tranicribe what he fays of the drink which makes fo large a 
fhare of the dict of the civilized part of mankind. 

‘ Tea is known to be the leaves of a fhrub cultivated-in China 
and Japan, the only countries in which it is indigenous. The 
Chinefe diftinguifh many kinds of tea from the diverfity of the 
colour, odour, tafte, and figure of the leaves. Some of thefe 
diftinétions are altogether arbitrary. The Chinefe dealers fome- 
times dittribute the leaves of other plants for the genuine tea. 
The varieties of the latter are by no means numerous; all thefe 
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{pecies are now known to be the produce of the fame fhrub, ga. 
thered at different feafons and prepared fomewhat differently. 

‘ The two principal kinds of tea are the green agd the bohea. 
Green tea is prefented in China.to vifitors, the bohea is in more 
general ufe throughout the empire. Cunningham diftinguithes 
the tea that is brought to England, into fine green tea, common 
green tea, and bohea tea. The beft bohea is affirmed to be the 
buds of the tea plant gathered in. March and dried in the fun. 
The green teas are culled in May and June and dried over a fur- 
nace. The greater part of the tea that is brought into Europe 
comes from Canton. ‘i he deareft, and at the fame time the beft 
tea I have ever tafted, is that which is brought by the Ruffian 
caravans which go every two or three years to Pekin. ‘This toge- 
ther with all the other commerce of the caravans belongs to the 
emprefs, and this tea paffes into other hands only in the way of 
prefents. | 

‘ Tea is adulterated by a variety of additional fubftances, but 
efpecially the bohea tea, which is often mixed with an infufion 
of Japan earth, and afterwards dried. 

¢ People: of the lower. clafs, in China, boil the cheaper and 
inferior fort of tea in large quantities in a kettle for common 
drink. Perfons of a higher rank drink the finer kind of tea, 
prepared in the fame manner as in Europe, but ufe no fugar with 
it. The Tartarsare the only people in China who mix milk with 
it. he Japanefe firit powder the tea, and then mixing it with 
water, ftir it. as we do chocolate till it froths, and then drink it 
without fugar. 

¢ The Afiatics in general, but above all the Chinefe, extol 
the medicinal virtues of tea. I have feen fome Chinefe prefcrip- 
tions: for nervous weaknefs, head ach, tenefmus, hemorrhoids, 
cardialgia, and a variety of other difeafes, and of all of them tea 
was the principal ingredient. But it is well known how extremely 
partial the Chinefe are to every thing that originates in their own 
country ; and enthufiafts always fee things mm a falfe light. 

‘ There are many writers, however, and thofe worthy of cre- 
dit, who agree that the exceffive ufe of tea occafions a variety of 
nervous diforders in China, and likewife diabetes, confumption, 
and death. ‘The Ling Fi direéts tea to be taken in {mall quanti. 
ties, and never fafting. The author of the book Tchang-Seng, 
or the Art of preferving Health, fays, ‘¢ I confefs that tea is not 
agreeable to me, and that my ftomach revolts at it every time I 
am.obliged to drink it; perhaps the weaknefs of my conftitution 
when young may be the caufe ofthis antipathy.”” This avowal 
proves how erroneoutly thofe Europeans have argued, who have 
attempted to fay why tea is fo falutary to Afiatics and fo prejudi- 
cial to the inhabitants of our continent. Marvellous accounts 
have likewife been related of the good etfects of tea in Europe. I 
every day hear it extolled as doing wonders, by perfons who fuf- 
fer extremely from its ufe.. Two Dutch phyticians, Craanen 
and Bontikoe, who in the laft century wrote in favor of tea and 
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perhaps of the Dutch Eaft-India company, afferted that the blood 
was in the higheft {tate of of perfection, when inthe moft perfect 
fluidity, and that with fuch blood there could be no difpofition 
to difeafe. Dr. Bontikoe maintained that tea ought to be drank 
to the quantity of one or even two hundred cups a day, as a pre- 
fervative from every difeafe, and pretended that this might be 
done without the leaft injury to the ftomach. 

‘ This notion was foon generally:adopted, and tea was drank 
without moderation, with a view to thin the blood, or rather to 
increate the dividends of the company. Boerhaave very happily 


_oppofed the progrefs of this opinion and put a ftop to the ravages 


it occafioned. 

¢ We are told that tea acts as a diuretic, increafes the infen- 
fible perfpiration, cures head ach, drowfinefs, and palpitation 
of the heart, renders the body active and elevates the fpirits. 
Others are of opinion that it {trengthens the ftomach and intef- 
tines, and is good againit indigeftion and diarrhoea. There are 
fome perfons who confider {trong green tea as an emetic, and yet 
extol its ufe in hypochondriacal and hyfterical affection. 

‘ It cannot be denied, fays Baron Haller, but that tea occae 
fions for fome time a certain gaiety and livelinefss This is the 
reafon why I recommend a moderate ufe of tea to healthy people, 
I likewife recommend it to people who are obliged to expofe 
themfelves to cold, efpecially travellers: and I find it very ufeful 
when drank after expofure to cold, damp air, as it foon removes 
the weight and laffitude which are the effects of a common cold. 
In what then, may we afk. confifts the real advantage of tea in 
thefe cafes? Boerhaave tells us itis in the warm water. 

¢ But a phyfician muft be a Sangrado to fuppofe that warm wa- 
ter will be of ufe to every ftomach. Hippocrates long ago told 
us, that too great a ufe of warm water foftens the flefh, weakens 
the nerves, renders men ftupid, and occafions hemorrhages, fyn- 
cope, and death. Tea will therefore be in many refpects hurtful 
from the manner in which we take it ; whether we attribute the 
virtues of this beverage to the tea itfelf or to the fermentation of 
the fugar, which I do not believe by the bye, or to the warm 


water. I will not. infift here on the aflertion of the celebrated 


Linnzus, that all the. plants which refemble the tea fhrub are ve- 
nomous ; becaufe I know many ladies in Switzerland, who drink 
only warm water with fugar and cream, and who feel the fame 
effects from this beverage that others do from tea. Linnzus is of 
opinion that we have to fear only from the ufe of newtea. This 
rule however is applicable only in China and Japan, where re- 
cent tea occafions a degree of intoxication. This is the reafon 
why the laws of thefe people have determined how long the tea is 
to be kept before it is drank, 

‘ There is fomething exceedingly penetrating in the nature of 
tea, and perhaps at the fame time attenuating. Itis well known, 
that after frequent blood letting nothing gives a cadaverous com- 
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plexion fo foon as tea. We had a gentleman in Switzerland, whd 
in every refpeét knew how to affume the tone of majefty. He was 
told one day that nothing elevated the dignity of a king fo much 
as when every thing around him had a pale look. This intima- 
tion was fufficient for him. He directed all his fervants to be 
blooded once a month, anid obliged each of them to fwallow fifty 
difhes of tea every day. 


‘ The ill effects of tea, in cafes of hyiterical and hypochon- 


driacal aflection, are indifputable. When I ftudied at Gottingen, 
I ufed to drink tea in the night with a view to prevent drowfinefs, 
and it had this effect fo completely, that at the end of the two 
years I purfued this method both my fleep and my ftrength had 
forfaken me; and my head was as weak as my ftomach. I have 
feen many perfons of my acquaintance affected in the fame man- 


ner, and from the fame caufe. Ihave fince that time had occa- © 


fion to obferve in Switzerland, that in many of niy patients tea 
had the effect of rendering the pulfe flow and weak ; and that an 
improper ufe of it very often excites flatulency and hypochon- 
driacal affeétion, tremor, palpitation of the heart, vertigo, va 
pors, fluor albus, and fometimes deep melancholy. Dr. Freind 
knew a woman who had an incontinence of urine, and afterwards 
a fuppreffion of the menfes, brought on by tea. 

¢ Many hypochondriacal people imagine they have a coldnefs 
at the ftomach, and they attempt to remedy this by' different me- 
thods. Some of them are careful to wear fomething warm upon 
their ftomachs, others eat every thing hot. Soup they fay is 
hurtful unlefs they eat it very hot. They drink their tea in the 
fame manner. I know one of thefe people at Zurich, who is af: 
moft conftantly with his tea pot in his hand, and he dees this 
with a view to warm his flomach. ‘This patient is exceedingly 
flatulent and fubject to colic. Ido not pretend to fay to thefe 
people, as fomé of their phyficians do, that they have really cold 
ftomachs, but I call this pretended coldnefs an extreme degree 
of relaxation, and | attribute it in a great meafure to tea. 

‘ Our Swifs ladies would no fooner give up their tea at ftated 
hours, than they would their card tables, This is the reafon 
why the fluor albus is as common in this country as it is in Flan- 
ders and Holland. I fometimes fucceed, though flowly, in the 
cure of this diteafe, by employing every thing that is contrary to 
the effects of warm water, fuch as bark, chalybeates and tonics 
in general. I have often feen this diforder in girls of ten years 
old. Cheyne tells us that in thefe times it attacks the moit ami- 
able perfons of the fair fex, and is a very common caufe of fteri- 
lity. All the women, who are incommoded in this manner, do 
not indeed drink immoderately of tea, but I believe we may ven- 
ture to afcribe it tq this in the greater number of cafes ; it feem- 
ing to be indifputable, that the prefent general ufe of tea coope- 
rates with other remote caufes in the production of many 
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The chapter on the effects of too great application is very 
curious. The phyfician of many celebrated geniufes muft cer- 
tainly be able to fpeak with confidence on the difeafes to which 
genius is only fubjeé&t. The more minute anecdotes will pleafe 
thofe who wifh to know the bulk, fize, or appearance of a 
celebrated author. ‘ Voltaire,’ he fays, ‘ has a triangular 
face, which is truly the fymbol of perfection. Wieland’s legs 
are like a pair of flutes. When Rouffeau is not fpeaking, he 
leans his head upon his breaft, which is a melancholy and con- 
templative attitude.’ We with alfo to tranfcribe a cafe which 
we fear often happens, in a lefs degree, from too great applica- 
tion ; to fhow the eafy tranfition from the boafted height of 
human perfection, to a ftate almoft inferior to the loweft ani- 
mal. Poor Swift! it was thy misfortune, that thy life did not 
end with thy reafon. 

* This Swifs divine, who might be faid to unite an entire 
world within himfelf, had no other paffion but the love of ftudy. 
His conftitution was exceedingly robuft, and his health unim- 

aired till within a year before his death. His body was well 
fornied, his face was of a dark complexion and thin, he eat 
much, and chiefly food of difficult digeftion. In the article of 
drink he was very temperate. A year before his death he began 
to feel flight defluxions, to which however he did not feem to pay 
any attention. About fix weeks before his death he began to 
complain of real illnefs ; he had a little irregular fever, violent 
head ach, fometimes on one fide of his head only, fometimes in 
every part of it, but which commonly went off in a few hours. He . 
likewife complained of hypochondriacal tenfions of the thorax and. 
abdomen, and had no inclination to eat: he had difturbed fleep, 
and his mind feemed to be fometimes a little abfent. 

‘ The phyfician who was called in, was of opinion that the 
complaint was feated in the inteftines, and recommended an in- 
fufion of carduus benedictus, but this not fucceeding, he had 
recourfe to fome gentle purgatives. ‘The patient thought him- 


- felfbetter, and undertook to prefide at the public examination of 


his fcholars. The whole affembly remarked that this wonderful 
man, who had always fpoken with fo much elegance and preci- 
fion, became prolix, and even flighty in what he faid, though 
he ftill continued to fpeak excellent Latin. He was therefore 
perfuaded to defift, and go home, as being too ill for bufinefs. 
The moment he got into bed he grew worfe, He complained of 
intenfe head ach, and was feldom in his.proper fenfes. He {poke 
but little, and this, contrary to his ufual cuftom, was in Latin. 
He had a feeble, fickly, yellow countenance, and got but little 
fleep. In thefe circumftances, his brother was of opinion that 
the feat of the difeafe was in the head, and that the phyfician 
had miitaken the cafe. Dr. Ith was therefore called in, a man 
of great penetration, who had been employed as phyfician to the 
Prufian army, bya prince who does not meafure a man’s abili- 
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ties by his beard. This gentleman difcovered the feat of the dif. 
eafe. He prefcribed {trong purges,. but without effect; and 
likewife very {timulating clyfters, which were equally ineffica- 
cious: at length a cathartic was given, of ftrength fufficient to 
purge fix ordinary men, and this had a wonderful effeét. The 
diforder diminifhed confiderably. ‘The patient recovered his réa+ 
fon and his fenfes. Still however, his mind indicated a confider- 
able degree of weaknefs in the medullary fubftance. 

‘ From that time he took only. a difh of chocolate every day, 
and drank a little of the Weiflembourg watérs, but was not able 
as yet to get out of bed, They began now to have hopes of his 
recovery, but he foon relapfed again into ftupidity. Some good 
woman recommended to him the Halle effence, and this coms 
pletely difordered his fenfes again. Dr. Ith again advifed the 
ufe of ftrong purges, and thefe had a good effect: he was. almoft 
wholly reftored to his. reafon again; his appetite returned, and 
his evacuations were natural and eafy, But foon after this he be- 
éaine wholly deprived of fenfibility, and afl his functions were 
confufed, and at length atan end. He died in his 52d year, af- 
ter having been an entire week, without affording any one mark 
of a reafonable being. : | 

¢ Dr. Ith opened the body of this man, who had been fo un- 
eommon an inftance of the extent and depth of the human under- 
ftanding. He found the cranium very thin, and the brain, with 
its pofterior part, of a moft unufual bulk. The veffels of the 
dura mater, and efpecially of the falx, were much diftended. 
Between the dura and pia mater, and between the latter and the 
tunica arachnoides, Dr, Ith found about two ounces of water; 
feven or eight ounces in the lateral ventricles ; an ounce and a 
half in the third, and as much in the fourth ventricle. Thus the 
eaufe and nature of the difeafe were plainly demonftrated. | It 
was this accumulation of water that converted the moft exquifite 
genius into an animal, in the true fenfe of the word. 

¢ All thefe obfervations prove to us the danger that may arife 
from too great application of the mind, efpecially in perfons of a 
retired and inactive life; how fimple it is for men to deftroy 
themfelves for the fake of immortality ; and how much better 
it is with refpect to health to be deftimed by Providence to 
fell timber in the foreft, than to have too much tafte for letters. 
Roufleau praifes the invention of him, who on the banks of the 
Ooronoko, prefled the heads of new born-children between 
two boards with a view4to flatten and lengthen them, and thus 
preferve them from genius. If nature, fays Rouffeau, intended 
us for health, meditation is contrary to nature ; and a man who 
is abforbed in his refieCtions is therefore a degenerated animal.” 


We thall make no apology for the length of this article. 
The work of a man whom nations have celebrated, and univer 
fities, in vain, invited—-claimed our attention, independent 
@f its intrinfic excellence. "We have not always bewed with 
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deference to his opinions; though it is but juftice to obferve 
that we have found verymuch much to praife, and little, very 
little, to blame. The labour of our analyfis has beeh much 
increafed by the fubje&ts not being always fufficiently difcri- 
minated, or diftin@ly detailed. That, however, will he but a 
flight impediment to the reader, who will derive great adyan- 
tages from a very attentive perufal of the whole work. 

"The notes of the tranflator are in general judicious, and re- 
late chiefly to the modern difcoveries, which Dr. Zimmerman 
could not have known. ‘There is one material overfight, which 
he will excufe us for remarking : the Ruffians do not bathe in 
water heated to 160°. Water of 110° will be intolerable to the 
feet, and we have reafon to think that the Sarde/t hands cannot 
bear water heated to 120%. The Ruffian baths are of vapour, 
and the Ruffians do not, zow, roll in the {now after the bath, 
The experiment is only tried, at prefent, as a fhow; and the 
effects are fometimes difagreeable. 





Obfervations on the fuperior Efficacy of the Red Peruvian Bark, 
in the Cure of Agues and other Fevers. By William Saunders, 
M.D. 8vo. 2s. Johnfon. 


ON the appearance of this pamphlet we were at fome pains 


to endeavour to trace the fenfible qualities of the bark, 
as they had been defcribed by different authors. Dr. Saunders 
imagines, that what is ftyled the red bark is taken from the 
trunk of the o/d tree, while’the fmaller pieces or the quill bark 
is the produce either of the young trees or of the branches. In 
the earlier periods of its ufe, it was indeed probable that the 
former fhould have been employed, but when the demand in- 
creafed, the latter was often fubftituted. It is alfo fuggefted, 
that the Spaniards have politically recommended the fmaller — 
bark to foreign merchants, and have retained the larger 
for themfelves; for this obvious reafon, that the old trees 
rarely furvive the operation of barking, while the young ones 
frequently recover, and produce again their valuable covering: 
fo that if the world were acquainted with the excellence of 
the larger kind, the trees would not fupply the demand, or 
they would be obliged to fhare the more precious forts with the 
Other parts of Europe. 

Our author thinks that it was the red bark which was ufed 
by Sydenham and Morton, from the ftrong encomiums they 
beftow on it, and from the defcription of their contemporaries, 
who have written on the materia medica. Dale defcribes 
bark to be * on the outfide rough, whitifh, within fmooth, 


‘and of fron or rather an ockry color.’ It was more eafy to have 
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looked into the authors themfelves. We cannot find however 
that Sydenham has left us any defcription of the bark which he 
preferred. Morton exprefly tells us, that genuine bark refembles 
cinnamon in color, ad that the b/ackifoappearance which it fome- 
times has, is not natural. The genuine bark, he fays, 1s 
* brittle, not vifcid and glutinous,’ and the bad fort thick 
anid woody. We muft now give his own woods. ‘ Corticem 
enim male eleétum, fenfu facile deprehendemus, num fcil. fit 
CRASSUS & LIGNEUS, quippe TENUIS i/l/e qui a ramulis radi- 
tur, eft maxime vegetus, quia fucco recenti faturatus.’ Vide 
Exercitationes, pag. #71 & 172. A pretty careful fearch in 
the voluminous Hoffman has afforded nothing ftriking on 
this fubjeét. He recommends bark * purum folidum & bene 
fapidum.’ Boerhaave and his commentator, Van Swieten, feem 
to truft to the credit of the merchant and druggift. The 
writers on the materia medica have very generally followed 
Dale in the defcription. ‘They ufually mention 0th the red 
and the common forts, and many ofthem exprefly fay, that the 
former is the bark of the trunk of the tree. ‘They agree alfo in 
recommending the brittle bark, which is the peculiar pro- 
perty of the fort which is now the objeét of our attention. The 
colour, which is often diftinguifhed, feems in their views to af- 
ford no foundation for a preference; but we need not be prolix 
on this fubje&t, as the whole is judicioufly abridged by Dr. 
Lewis in his Difpenfatory. We ought, in juftice, to obferve, 
that they only are the judges of Dr. Lewis’s merit,who have pe- 
rufed the laboured and tedious defcriptions of the authors 
from whom he has compiled his excellent abridgement. 

Our labours are not however wholly ufelefs. If the quality 
of the bark had degenerated, and we had ufed adifferent remedy 
from that employed by Sydenham and Morton, we fhould 
with pleafure have returned to it, now chance has again re- 
ftored it. But, if shat had been the cafe, we fhould have 
found, in fubfequent authors, the different appearance of the 
remedy diftinctly mentioned, and its diminifhed virtue lament- 
ed. We muft probably therefore look farther for the caufe of 

the complaints of praétitioners, and endeavour to inveftigate, 
in the difeafés themfelves, the reafons of the inefficacy of this 
beafted remedy. Intermittents ftill rage with a fway aimof 
uncontrouled by our formerly boafted f{pecific. 

The prefent work informs us of a kind of bark taken 
in a Spanifh veffel by the Huffar frigate. It refembles 
the red bark of therapeutical authors, and is certainly more 
efficacious than that which we ufually employ. We have, for this 
purpofe, the teftimony of Dr. Saunders and the united applaufe 


of many eminent practitioners ; but as chance has afforded us 
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this refource, it will be expedient, in a matter of fuch import- 
ance, to procure a more certain fupply. We recollect, in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions for 1778, an account of a bark 
very fimilar to the Peruvian bark. It is in faét a fpecies of the 
fame genus. The Cincona Caribbea L. Sp. Pl. p. 244, and 
jn all the trials which have been made, its virtues were found 
to refemble thofe of the real bark. Independent, therefore, of 
the political confideration of employing the production of our 
own colonies, we may depend on having the bark from thofe 
parts of the trees which poffefs its virtue in the greateft per- 
fe&tion; and, what is probably of more confequence, we can 
have it properly and carefully dried. The Spaniards, we are 
told, are particularly attentive to this procefs, in the bark 
which is intended for their own confumption ; but that which 
is fent to foreign markets is imperfectly dried and carelefsly 
packed. 

The public is particularly obliged to Dr. Saunders for his 
attention to this fubjeét. We fhall tranfcribe his account of 
the fenfible qualities of this bark, and add, that half the ufual 
dofe of common bark is probably fufficient, and that, while 
the refin is in larger quantity, it contains alfo a greater pro- 
portion of mucilage ; fo that both the infufion and decoétion of 
this kind of bark is ftronger and more efficacious than that 
which we have ufually employed. 

‘ The red bark is in much ‘larger and thicker pieces than 
the common Peruvian bark. It evidently confifts of three di- 
ftinét layers. ‘The external thin, rugged, and frequently co- 
vered with a mofly fubftance, and of a reddifh brown colour. 
‘The middle, thicker, mere compaét, and of a darker colour. 
In this appears chiefly to refide its refinous part, being ex- 


_ tremely brittle, and evidently containing a larger quantity of 


inflammable matter than any other kind of bark. 

‘ The innermoft has a more woody and fibrous appearance, 
of a brighter red than the former. 

“ The intire piece breaks in that brittle manner defcribed 
by writers on the materia medica, as a proof of the fuperior 
excellence of the bark. 

‘ In reducing it to powder, the middle layer, which feems 
to contain the greateft proportion of-refin, will not give way 
to the peftle fo eafily as the other layers ; this fhould be parti- 
cularly attended to when it is ufed in fine powder. Its flavour 
is chiefly difcoverable either in powder or folution, is evidently 


more aromatic, and has a greater degree of bitternefs than the 
common bark,’ 


N 3 Melampus, 
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Melampus, a Poem, in Four Books: with Notes by the late Glofter 
Ridley, D.D. 40. 105. 6d. fewed. Dodiley. 


Sy ois performance is allegorical, and written partly in imi- 

tation of Spenfer’s ftyle, and entirely fo of his manner 3 
for we have druids, philofophers, heathen gods, angels, and 
fairies, ftrangely jumbled together throughout. Prefixed to 
this poem is another, not mentioned in the title-page, called 
Pfyche, which we are told ‘ was publifhed before, and now re- 
printed, hecaufe the fecond part (Melampus) muft have feem- 
ed abrupt and difmembered without the firft.’ 

The author in his Introduétion informs us, that ‘ the firft 
part, begun in idlenefs without any fcheme or plan, happened 
in the turning of the wheel to come out a kind of Heathen 
Paradife Loft, that, with the general plan mentioned in the 
laft ftanza, determined the fubject of tiiis to be the Heathen 
Paradife Regained; in which I have endeavoured to fhew what 
lights and hopes the world enjoyed in this point before the 
Great Reftorer was born. A view that will open to the fource 
of the pagan fuperititions and idolatries; and in fome mea- 
fure clear the confufion with which at prefeat they feem per- 
plexed ; and at the fame time prove a confiderable confirma- 
tion of the truths of Chriftianity.’ 

We cannot entirely coincide with thefe opinions. The fource 
of Pagan fuperftitions ftill appears to us concealed in fhades and 
darknefs. The doétor’s taper, and other mythological lights, 
lately held out to fcatter the gloom, and direét our fleps, have 
by no means anfwered that purpofe. They miflead us, like 
nocturnal vapours, which, after having afforded a dim un- 
fteady light for a fhort time, elude our fearch, vanith from our 
fight, and leave us more bewildered than before, ‘ in confu- 
fion worfe confounded.’ Neither can we find in thefe poems 
any confiderable confirmation of the truths of Chriftianity, 
though there are many good religious ftanzas {cattered through 
them. We are forry, indeed, to fay that, in this Heathen 
Paradife Regained, there are many allufions bordering on 
profanenefs, which we are ‘convinced the pious and learned 
author was very far from intending. Pfyche (the human foul) 
is placed in the * happy garden of Adonis’ (Eden), permitted. 
to enjoy all its pleafures, to gather all its fruits and flowers, 


the rofe only excepted ; 

* For prickles fharp do arm the dang’rous rofiere !’ 
Anteros, however (the heathen Satan), not being able to over- 
feap the mound which enclofed this garden, gains admiflion 
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4n the fhape of a ferpent, by means of a river that flowed 
through it; his appearance on the water 1s poetically defcribed 
ia the following lines. 


re 


¢ He fails along in many a wanton fpire ; 
Now floats at length, now proudly rears his creft : 
His fparkling eyes and {cales, inftinct with tire, 
With fplendour as he moves, the waves ore kett : 
And the waves gleam beneath his flaming breaft. 
As through the battle fet in full array, 
When the fun walks in radiant brightnefs drefs’d ; 
His beams that on the burnifh’d helmets play, 
The burnifh’d helms refle€t, and fpread unufual day.’ 


Soon after he wheedles poor Pfyche.in much the fame manner 
as Milton’s Satan did. Eve, and fucceeds accordingly. Venus, 
enraged at her difobedience, condemns her to death; but Cu- 


pid, who is reprefented as ‘ loving and beloved by Pfyche,” 


* Begg’d her to doff the keennefs of her look, 
Which Nature feeling to her centre ‘fhook. 
«¢ Then how fhould Pfyche bear it? Spare the maid ¢ 
Tis plain that Anteros his fpight has wroke : 
Shall vengeance due to him, on her be laid ? 
Oh ! let me run, and reach th’ ambrofial balms,”’ he faid.? 


He proceeds to intreat her that * he may bear the exemplary 
vengeance.’—* In me let guilt adopted find a victim.’ Yenus 
thus anfwers his repeated folicitations ; 


‘¢ To thy intreaties Pfyche’s life I give,” 
(Replied the indulgent mother to her fon :) 

¢¢ But yet deform’d, and minifh’d let her live 5 
Till thou fhalt grant a better change foredone « 
Nor fhall that change, but thro’ death gates be won. 

This meed be thine, ore her and hers to reign! 
Altraay Nature puts her horrors on: 

Away !—I to my bow’r of blifs again ! 

Thou J thy tafk of love, and voluntary pain.” 


Such an allegory as this appears to us very objectionable, 
and is carried much farther than we choofe to follow it. ‘To 
reprefent Venus and Cupid as emblems of the Almighty and 
our Saviour, to fhadow forth the divine wrath againft the of- 
( fences of our primitive parents, and the interceffion and death _ 
of our Redeemer in allufion to the tranfactions of fictitious 
deities; and fuch deities! approaches too nearly, however 
‘well intentioned, to the ludicrous and profane. The ‘poem 
concludes with Pfyche’s being turned into a worm, or in the 
author’s words. 








€ Doom’d in a caterpillar’s fhape to /oxp,’ 
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We are now come to Melampus, or, the Religious Groves, 
_.Melampus was a celebrated foothfayer and phyfician, who 
lived in the age of Pretus, king of Argos, before the Trojan 
war, and about 1380 years before Chrift. We are informed 
in the fecond ftanza of this poem, that Pfyche, 


¢ With appetite corrupt inclines to earth 
And wedded elf compos’d of 'flimy mud, 
And different parts deriv’d from beaftlihood. 
From them the Elfin race and fairy ftrenes ; 
A numerous offspring, like their fire ill-thew’d ; 
And (as the mother’s difcompofed brains 
Deform’d the child) befprent with Pfyche’s noyous ftains. 


This feems but a beaftly fort of conneftion, and we 
cannot think it a very happy thought. Spenfer gives a dif- 
ferent account of their origin. 

¢ But Guyon all this while his booke did read, 

Ne yet has ended; for it was a great 

And ample volume, that doth far excead 

My leafure fo long leaves here to repeat : 

It told, how firft Prometheus did create 

A man, of many parts from beafts deryv’d 

And then ftole fire from heven, to animate 

His work, for which he was by Jove depryv’d 

Of life him felfe, and hart-ftrings of an ARgle ryv’d. 
That man fo made he call’d Elfe.’ 

But we have no reafon, indeed, to fuppofe that Spenfer’s 
and the Doétor’s elves are of the fame family. One of the 
moft degenerate of this race is Elfenor, the votary of Eros 
and Anteros. The latter purfues him with as much malice 
and art, as he before difplayed in feducing Pfyche, but not 
with the fame fuccefs; for Melampus, who is ftyled a Grecian 
druid, having: impreffed moral and religious maxims on his 
mind, he proves more than a match for his enemy. At laft, 
after a variety of adventures, Mercury is fent to him. His 
approach is oddly enough defcribed in the following lines. 

¢ And, gliding through the trees on eafy wings, 
A form celeftial fkims before their eyes : 
In the ftrong gale his fluttering mantle fings, 
And wheeling round the court he forms his leffening rings.’ 


Now fubftitute pigeon for form celeftial, and pinion for mantles 
{though we do not thoroughly approve of the word figs), 
and it would be a very picturefque defcription of the flight of 
one of thefe birds, when about to fettle on a dove-cot. But, 
notwithftanding this, and fome Chriftian-like expreffions which 
he makes ufe of in his fubfequent fpeech, we find him to be 
the original heathen Mercury in full plumage. 
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¢ Wings fledg’d his feet, and wings embrac’d his head : 
His fingers lightly held a feather’d wand.’ 


He informs Elfenor, that * his merits and tranfgreffions had 
been hung on high in equal fcales ; that ‘ the heavenly fpirits 
were grieved, and fiends fhouted at the comparifon ;’ but that 
Filial Love, the fame allegorical perfonage as Cupid in the 
firft poem, whom he likewife calls ‘ Celeftial Love’s eternal 
Son,’ interpofed in his favour, reprefented his late penitence, 
and conqueft over the wiles of Anteros, and by that means 
procured his acquittal. He farther tells him, that he was com- 


manded to deprive him of life, and afterwards conduct him, 


¢ array’d in glory bright 
Up to yon realms of day among the fons of light.’ 

Elfenor then makes a long prophetic fpeech about Melam- 
pus’ defcendants reigning in‘ Argos—of their being expelled 
from thence, and eftablifhing druidifm and true religion in 
Britain—about a general corruption—chriftianity—the refor- 
mation—fubfequent abufes, &c. with a clearnefs and precifion 
not to be equalled in the Sybilline oracles. He at length dies, 
and the poem concludes. We ought, however, to mention, 
that the druid Melampus, as a reward for his piety, is married 
to a daughter of Pretus, king of Argos, whom he met with 
at the Eleufinian myfteries (in the fecond canto), dreffed, as well 
as her fifters, in a very peculiar manner. 





_ ——— each wore an heifer’s fkin, 
Whofe long tails {weeping from their helmets wave.’ 


We fhall make no remarks on this extraordinary line. Me- 
lampus, however, found her a proftitute, or in her own 
words, ‘a finner of uncommon fize,’ and converted her toa 
good—what fhall we fay, Chriftian or Pagan? The doétrines 
and tenets of each religion are fo intermingled throughout, that 
we know not how to decide. 

Yet, notwithftanding fome abfurdities which we have hinted 
at, and many others which we will not trefpafs on our reader’s 
patience to point out, we cannot but in juitice acknowlege, 
that there is a great deal of erudition in the notes, fometimes, 
indeed, whimfically enough applied, which will afford both 
amufement and inftruction; and in the poem itfelf many 
fublime paflages. The conclufion of Elfenor’s fpeech, with 
which we fhall clofe our obfervations upon it, ftrikes us in 


- this light. 


‘¢ O blind to every good ! to evil prone! 
O thoughtlefs, creeping reptiles of a day! 
Heaven wakeé to vengeance. Hark, the nations groan ! 
Kings and their armies flee in dread difmay. , 
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The thunders roar, the forky lightnings play ; 
‘In horrid fhower the ‘burning fulphurs fall, 
The eceans hifs, the mountains melt away ; 
Fierce fires and flames enwrap the blazing ball, 
And defolation draws her dreadful fweep o’er all. 
“¢ Happy, thrice happy thofe diftinguifh’d few, 
Who, liftening early to religion’s ‘lore, 
From earthly objects their affections drew ! 
Their eyes and withes fixt on’ yonder shore, 
Where want, and pain, and death fhall-be no more. 
Incefiant glories beam upon my fight ! 
On new-{prung wings my: fpirit. pants to foar, 
And reach the regions of celeitial ight. 
Adieu! -,earth’s. bubble breaks, and finks in endlefs night.” 





A Vindication of the Appendix to the Poems, called Rowley’s, in 
Reply to the. Anfwers of the Dean of Exeter, Faceb Bryant, 
Efq..and a Third Anonymous Writer; with fome further Ob- 
Servations upon thofe Poems, and .an Examination of the Evi- 
dence which has been produced in Support of their Authenticity. 
By Thomas. Tyrwhitt. 8vo0. 35. fewed. Payne aad Son. 


Ww at laft-feem to approach to a conclufion of this cele- 

brated controverfy ; for, if the feveral difputants had 
not exhaufted ‘their quivers, if the world were {till difpofed 
both to purchafe and to read, yet this very decifive tract feems 
capable of convincing the fceptic, and filencing the infidel. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, who firft conduéted the publication of Rowley’s 


-Poems, declined the decifion of the queftion, though we were 


for fome time induced to think, that he was willing to believe 
them.a genuine produétion of the fifteenth century. If, however, 
he ever cherifhed this delufive opinion, his judgment foon 
corrected his credulity ; and, in the Appendix afterwards pub- 
lithed, he advanced feveral arguments to prove, that the poems 
“ avere ‘mot written’ by any ancient author, but entirely by 
THomas CHaTTERTON.’ It is this Appendix which has been 
pointedly attacked both by the'Dean’and Mr. Bryant, as well 


.as by the anonymous author of the Remarks publifhed by 


Bathurft ; and of the arguments. there advanced the prefent 
work is chiefly a vindication. 


We have now before us a very advantageous fpecimen of 


‘Mr. Tyrwhitt’s candor and abilities. It is not eafy to read a 


fevere attack without feeling the afperity, or to vindicate our 
Opinion without fome warmth ;: but whatever our author may 
have fe/t, his' language only ,exprefles a decent firmnefs, or a 
candid recantation; and the. other arguments, which are 
often pointed and decifive,. are diftinguished by the geet 
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of the manner, and the good humour of the expreflion. We 
have received much pleafure from this author’s argument, and 
{ome improvement from his civility ; but, if we had been an- 
ticipated in the ufe of thofe weapons with which we could 
carry on the literary warfare, Mr. Tyrwhitt has been more fe« 
verely injured in the fame way. We read with much plea- 
fure a confirmation of our own opinions, and a repetition of 
many of our own arguments; for we are by no means fo tena- 
cious of our fentiments, as to regret feeing thememployed with 
advantage by other hands. ‘They, by that means, require a 
ftability and refpect which our more fugitive fheets cannot be- 
ftow. If Mr, Tyrwhitt has not quoted our journal, we find 
that he has been equally filent, where his opinions correfpond 
with thofe of other critics ; and though we can allow much to 
coincidence of fentiment, we cannot perfvade ourfelves that 
the fimilarity is, in every paflage, accidental. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt firft endeavours to vindicate the arguments 
drawn from the language in the Appendix, and to examine 
the force of the fuppofitions which have been introduced, to 
evade every argument of that kind. ‘The fecond part confifts 
of obfervations on other particulars of the ixterual evidence, 
as, © Phrafes, Figures, Verfification, &c. Thirdly, the ex- 
ternal evidence is examined: and fourthly, fome reafons are 
adduced, for believing that the poems were al/ written by 
THomAs CHATTERTON.’ 

Before our author proceeds to vindicate the parti- 
cular words, or their infleCtions, he takes fome notice of 
thofe fuppofitions, which are calculated to weaken all attacks 
on the language, Mr. Bryant has contended, that thofe poems 
are written in the Somerfetfhire diale& ; and Mr. Tyrwhitt 
takes notice of the very ftrange evidence which is brought to 
fupport it, viz. Gawin Douglas. He is, however, miftaken 
in his idea of a provincial dialect, when he ftates it  not-to 
confift fo much in the ufe of peculiar words, as in the pecu- 
liar pronunciation of common words.’ In reality, there are 
in the moft noted dialects, particularly in the Lancafhire, 
Yorkfhire, and Devonfhire dialefts, a great variety of. pecu- 
liar words, which would render the expreflions of the inhabi- 
tants, who have converfed only with each other, almoft unin- 
telligible, independent even of the pronunciation, and the 
peculiar rythmus or meafure, in which the fentences are pro- 
nounced. It were eafy from the vocabularies to fele& many 
of thefe words, but as the argument is by no means affected 
by it, we fhall at prefent only obferve, that it feems an objec 
of attention to preferve thefe dialects, as the expreflions are 
pften.nervous and forcible; as they convey an idea of many 
parti- 
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particular cuftoms, and preferve the moft undifputed fpecimens 
of the old Englith; but they are falling into decay, and like 
the old Cornifh, will, in a few years, be entirely forgotten. 

The Dean has pofitively denied that any argument can be 
admitted with regard either to the ufe, fignification, or inftec- 
tion cf words ; yet, as Mr. Tyrwhitt obferves, in fimilar cir- 
cumftances, he has himfelf employed a fimilar argument. But 
this is not the firft time we have had occafion to remark the 
Dean’s forgetfulne/s. ‘The third evafion is that of Mr. Bryant, 
who thinks that Rowley’s poems may have been modernifed. To 
this we have given repeated anfwers; but we muft now attend 
to our author, who alleges with great juftice and propriety, 
that the pretended care of the munificent patron of Rowley, 
who, by his extraordinary attention, feemed to wifh that he 
were configned to perpetual oblivion, had prevented any hand 
from effecting the change but that of Chatterton. It is im- 
probable that Chatterton had done it, from the profufion of old 
words which occur in thefe poems, and which he might have 
more eafily altered than explained. 

The words which the fupporters of Rowley had attacked 
are then vindicated ; and the vindication chiefly refts on the 
very vague and diftant refemblance of the Dean’s, and parti- 
cularly Mr. Bryant’s etymologies, which are derived from 
every language, but that from which the expreflions would 
probably have been deduced, and from Chatterton’s meaning, 
‘being, in every refpect, fuitable to the context. The words 
which Mr. Tyrwhitt had afferted were wot ufed by any ancient 
writer, are feparately confidered ; the objections are, in gene- 
ral, anfwered fatisfactorily, except thofe which have been 
made to ‘ abredynge.? ‘This word is candidly allowed to have 
before occurred, in the fame fenfe. Of thofe ufed in a dif- 
ferent fenfe from what had been in that age allowed, he 
gives up ‘ afcaunce ;’ the reft he defends with much know- 
lege and addrefs, The unufual inflections furnifhed Mr. 
Tyrwhitt with fome powerful arguments, and his opponents 
abilities have been ftrenuoufly exerted to defeat his obferva- 
tions: a fingle word may be eluded by ingenuity; it may 
have been obfcured in a fancied original—miftaken by an un- 
lettered tranfcriber—or, if the argument require it, an un- 
principled charity-boy, overlooked by a carelefs printer, or 
corrector. If, however, a word repeatedly occurs, and is as 
often erroneous, it proves at leaft that this guife of antiquity 
is artificial, the drefs of the moment, which, though in ge- 
neral dextroufly put on, permits, in fome unguarded part, 
the real perfon to appear. We fhall give a fpecimen of this 
kind refpeéting the word ‘ bam,’ as it excited the commen- 
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tator’s attention in the attack, and our author’s in the vin- 
dication. 


¢ We are now come to what I have called “* the capital blun- 
der, which runs through all thefe poems, and would alone be 
fufficient to deftroy their credit; that is, the termination of verbs 
in the fingular number in 2.” My three learned antagonifts 
feem fully fenfible of the decifive weight of this obje€tion, and 
have therefore applied themfelves to the combat of it with more 
than ordinary zeal and obftinacy. I had fet down, or referred 
to, twenty-fix inftances, in which haz is ufed in the poems for 
the prefent, or paft, time fingular of the verb have; with this 
obfervation, that haz, being an abbreviation of saven, is never 
ufed by any ancient writer except in the prefent time plural, and 
the infinitive mode. 

‘ In oppofition to this, Anonymus has produced twelve paf- 
fages from different authors ; but (what muft feem very ftrange) 
not one of them is in the leaft to his purpofe, except an old 
rime of nobody knows whom, in which there is this phrafe ; 
Ich han bitten this wax. Leaving him therefore in poffetfion of 
this for the prefent, I fhall bricfly go through his other inftances, 
‘s Wicliff fays, we believe as Chrift and his apoftolus az taught 
us—the pope and the cardynals by falfe laws that they az made.” 
Thefe examples, fays Anonymus, are contrary to the rule. Not 
at all: for in both 4an is the prefent time plural. ‘ Verftegan 
fays, han was anciently ufed for have; and to this day they fay 
in fome parts of England, 4an you any? for, have you any ?” 
This too is agreeable to the rule; for, I fuppofe, nobody but 
Anonymus will difpute, that you and ye, however applied to a 
fingle perfon, are pronouns plural. in the firft of the follow- 
ing inftances from Chaucer—‘* She wende never baz come.”— 
ban is the infinitive mode. In the three next—‘ Ye han 
herde””—-“* Ye hay taken—and an denied”—it is the prefent 
time plural, as before in the inftance from Veritegan. 
“© On the very fame page, fays Anonymus, faz is ufed 
for tad: Our Lorde God of heven ne wolde, neyther san 
wrought hem.” But he is mittaken. Had is there the infinitive 
mode. The conftruction is Our Lord, &c. would not neither 
have made them. In his remaining three inftances—‘* The 
birds that han left”—‘* Whyle they 4an fuffered”—* Juftyne 
and his brother Aan take”— han is the prefent time plural, agree- 
able to the rule. And fo much for Anonymus. 

‘ Mr. Bryant allows, that saz or Saxe in the fingular number 
is contrary to the common ufage of the times; and he allows, 
that it occurs fometimes in that manner in the peems, This he 
would impute, as ufual, to the fault of the tranfcriber, or to a 
provincial way of fpeaking; but at laft he comes to the point, 
and fays, that ‘* after all, there is authority for the ufage of this 
word in the fingular, by which the reading in Rowley may be 
countenanced.” He then produces five examples, — are 
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from an ancient book called the Pylgrimag: of the Soule, printed 
by Caxton, with his cuftomary incorrectnefs. The firft—He 
that hane fuffered—-1 find upon mfpection to be mifquoted for— 
Le that hane fuffered. ‘This therefore is not to his purpofe. To 
the two others I anfwer, once for all, that w and x are fo fre- 
quently confounded at the prefs, that I confider- all appeals to 
printed books, of which no Mff. exift, as nugatory, and calcu- 
lated rather to perplex than to decide the queftion. If our ob- 
ject is truth, why, fhould we depart from thofe works of Chau- 
cer, Gower, Occleve, and Lydgate, of which the readings may 
be eftablifked from authentic Mff, to colieét perhaps the miftakes 
of ignorant copyifts, or the blunders of negligent printers? I¢ 
would alfo furely much conduce to the fhortening of thefe dif- 
cuffions, if, beiides confining our citations to witneffes of the 
beft credit, we were careful to cite them for nothing, but what 
they have really faid, and is appofite to the point in difpute. In 
Mr. Bryant’s fourth example from Pierce Plowman, p. 81 1. 24. 
what he cites as bane, 1s have in my copy; and in his fifth ex- 
ample from Occleve, as quoted by Mr. Warton, vol. ii. p. 43. 


«¢ Of which I wont was 4a counfel and rede,” 


han is the infinitive mode, and is ufed quite regularly. To Mr. 
Bryant’s affertion, that “‘ in Robert of Gloucefter and Robert 
Brunne, the terms 4az and dane occur for sadand have,” I can 
fay nothing, till the paflages are produced. I cannot find in 
either of the Gloffariecs, that han, or bane, is ever interpreted 
bad. It is indeed interpreted Save in both; but that proves 
nothing ; for 4am, when ufed regularly in the prefent time plu- 
ral or the infinitive mode, is properly interpreted fave. Mr. 
Bryant fhould have fhewn, that Jaz is ufed, by either of thefe 
writers, in the prefent and paft times fingular, as it is in the 
Poems, 

* The Dean of Exeter has been very fparing of inftances in 
fupport of San ufed fingularly. He has produced, I think, only 
three ; two from the Prologue to Chaucer’s Teftament of Love, 
and a third from the Teftament itfelf at large, without referring 
to page or leaf. This laft he might reafonably fuppofe, we 
fhould in any cafe rather admit than attempt to verify ; but in- 
deed I except, for the reafons already affigned, to all inftances 
which are taken from the .Teflament of Love, or any other 
other books, of which printed copies only are extant. His 
final argument to this point is, that “in fact 4ax is ufed in 
thefe poems as a contraction of the paft tenfe sad, and not of 
the prefent tenfe havex ;” as if that mended the matter, or as 
if my objeétion had not originally been, that it was ufed for 
the prefent, or paft, time fingular, The latter ufe of it would 
be, if poffible, lefs juftifiable than the former. Jt certainly 1s 
not the leaft countenanced by the quotation from Chaucer’s 
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Mr. Tyrwhitt then examines the other parts of the extera 
nal evidence, and his obfervations on the. verfification of the 
pretended Rowley, deferve our attention. We were contented 
to leave the comparifons, adduced by Mr. Bryant, on the foot- 
ing which we ftated in our lait Review, for we were convinced 
that’ it was exact. It attains, however, an additional credit, 
and by the deteétion of Mr. Bryant’s unfairnefs in quotation, 
or tather, as our author fuppofes, his want of tafte in the de- 
cifion. We fhall tranfcribe the whole paflage. 


‘ The comparifons, by which Mr. Bryant has attempted to 
prove the precarioufnefs of our judgements on this fubjec, are 
moft of them, in my opinion, inapplicable to his purpofe. The 
firft inflance (p. 427 trom Virgil’s Gnat, by Spenter, proves 
only, that fome lines.may be lefs harmonious than others in the 
fame poem. ‘The firft line indeed of the ftanza, as quoted by 
by Mr. Bryant, 


‘¢ There be two ftout fons of /Eacus,”— 


Is evidently defective in its metre ; but the fyllable wanting may 
be fupplied from the editions ; 


“ There. be te two ftout fons of AEacus ;”—~ 


and when that is done (and foine other little inaccuracies in the 
quotation corrected), I fee no ground for fuppofing, from the 
language or verfification of the ftanza, that it was not the work 
of the {ame writer who compofed the other famples ; much lefs, 
that there was a century and an half (of years, or even of hours, ) 
between them. 

¢ In the fecond inftance (p. 429), Mr. Bryant has contrafted 
(as he calls it) fome verfes of Spenfer with fome others of fir 
John Cheke, written in 15%3, and of fir Henry Lea in 191, 
with a view of fhewing, that both thofe compofitions, from their 
fmoothnefs, rythm, and language, fhould be deemed of a pofte- 
rior age to that of Spenfer. And I muft confefs, that, if our 
judgments were neceflary to be formed upon the fpecimens pro- 
duced by Mr. Bryant, there would be fome ground for agreeing 
with him in his conclufion. But from what work of Spenfer does 
the reader imagine that Mr. Bryant has felected the fpecimen, 
from which we are to determine the character and age of the poet ? 
Not from the poem juft cited of Virgil’s Gnat; or from the 
Faery Queene; or from any other of the numerous compofi- 
tions which he has left us in the regular heroic metre; but 
from ‘the fecond of his Paftorals, in which, befides the ftudied 
affectation of obfolete language which runs through all the Paf- 
torals, he has defignedly made the metre rough and halting, b 
curtailing each verie, in one. part or other, of a fyllable. By 
this mode of contraft, not only fir John Cheke, but Chaucer 
himfelf, might be made to appear a {moother and more improved 
verfifier than Spenfer. 
t ‘ The. 
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‘ The contraft, which Mr. Bryant has formed between the two 
Scottifh poets, Blind Harry and Bp. Douglas (p. 433), 1s liable 
to fimilar and equal objections. Allowing Blind Harry to have 
been the older writer, ‘* it is evident,” (fays the learned editor 
of Ancient Scottifh Poems, p. 272) ‘* that his work, however 
antiquated it may now appear, -has been much altered and 
amended.” Such a work muft furely be a very exceptionable 
authority for language. But in refpet of verfification, the con- 
traft is {till more improper. ‘The verfes of Blind Harry, which, 
though mean and hobbling enough, are in the regular heroic 
metre, are compared, not with the bifhop’s tranflation of the 
#Eneis, which is alfo in the regular heroic metre, but with his 
Prologue to the eighth book, which is a fort of Ballad, written 
in ftanzas of thirteen lines each; of which the nine firft.are in 
an irregular, imperfect rythm, moft refembling that of Pierce 
Plowman, with the addition of rime. Mr. Bryant has cited the 
nine firft lines. only of one of thefe ftanzas; but to give a clearer 
idea of the nature of the compofition which he has chofen to 
contraft with Blind Harry’s heroic verfes, I fhall take leave to 
add here the four concluding lines of the ftanza, repeating the 
two laft of the lines cited by Mr. Bryant, for the fake of ren- 
dering the example more perfpicuous. 


‘¢ Sche wyl not wyrk thocht fche want, bot waiftis hir tyme 
In thigging, as it thryft war, and uthir vane thewis, 
And flepis quhen fche fuld fpyn, 
With na wy] the warld to wyn, 
This cuntre is ful of Caynes kyn, 
And fyc fchire fchrewis.” 


© The only proper inftance for comparifon, which Mr. Bry- 
ant has produced, confifts of about forty lines, extrafled from 
certain hymns in the Pilgrimage of the Soule, printed by Cax- 
ton in 1483, which, Mr. Bryant tells us (p. 438), ‘* are written 
in the fame kind of ftanza as the Elinoure and Juga of Rowley, 
and the Excellente Ballade of Charite ;” and I have no fort of 
objection to let the whole controverfy be determined by the fimi- 
litude, or diffimilitude, which thofe forty lines fhall be judged 
to have to the fame number of lines taken from any part of 
thofe two poems. I muft obferve however, that, when Mr. 
Bryant {tates thefe ftanza to be of the fame kind, he forgets that 
the fuppofed Rowley clofes his with an Alexandrine verfe; a 
moft material peculiarity, of which I know no example earlier 
than Spenfer. The fame peculiarity may therefore be reafonably 
urged as a very fufpicious circumftance in the ftanza of ten 
lines, in which the tragedy of Alla and feveral other poems are 
written; and moreover, that fuch a ftanza (as has been remark- 
ed in Curfory Obfervations, &c. p. 15) was probably firft ufed 
by Prior. He has told us himfelf, that he formed it by adding 
one verfe to the ftanza of Spenfer (Pref. to Ode on the Succeis 
of her Majefty’s Arms in 1706). Mr. Bryant’s notion, that 
this ftanza of ten lines was called Rythme Royal by Gafcoigne, 
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_3s founded upon a mifprint in Mr. Warton’s Hiftory of Englith 
Poetry (vol. ii. p. 165, note.) Gafcoigne fays exprefsly, that 
“ in Rythme Royal feven verfes make a ftaffe.”” ‘Che dean of 
Exeter has quoted Gafcoigne truly ; and yet (moft unaccount.: 
ably) would rank ftanzas. of, eight, nine, and ten veries under 
the title of Rythme Royal (Prelim. Diff. p. 31.) In the ftanza 
of ten lines from a ballad attributed to Chaucer (Ed. Urr. p. 938), 
the rimes (as the dean has obferved) are differently difpofed trom 
thofe in the Alla; and there is no Alexandrine verfe. <a 
““* Tr has been already objeéted (as I undeérftand from the de 
of Exeter, p. 381) tothe metre of the Songe to Ailla, * that 
the Pindaric, or {to fpeak more properly) irregular meafure, was 
unknown, or at leaft not revived, in Rowley’s time ;”” and I do 
not fee that he has attempted to controvert the fact. This there- 
fore may be confidered as another of thofe metrical inventions, 
which were buried with the author in his iron. cheft, and cons 
fequently loft to pofterity, till they wére re-invented in a much 
later age. The lait of thefe, of which I fhall take any notice,. 
and certainly not the leaft, is Blank-verfe, of which we have. 
two or three fhort fpecimens in the Tragedy of Alla; though it » 
has hitherto been a received notion, that blank-verfe was firft 
invented in Italy in the beginning of the XVIth century, and 
firft practifed in England by the earl of Surrey. 
‘ Ifthe dean of Exeter was aware of this objection, he has 
attempted, not unably, to draw off the reader’s attention from 
it, by the following note on the’ firft of thefe’ paflages, AR. v. 
552. ‘* This is one of the very few irregular ftanzas which oc- 
cur in thefe poems ; one line is wanting, and the whole ftanza 
deficient in rime. That beginning at line 57: is alfo deficient 
in both refpects.”” I fhall take the liberty to fet down at length 
both thefe ftanzas, as the dean calls them. ‘Fhe firft begins at 
Ve 552. 


_ © Meffenger. Blynne your contekions, ehiefs ; for as I ftode 
Uponne mie watche, I fpiede an armie commynge, 
Notte lyche ann handfulle of a fremded foe, 
Botte blacke withe armoure, movynge ugfomlie, 

' Lyke a blacke fulle cloude, thatte dothe goe alonge 

‘*'To droppe yn hayle, and hele the thonder ftorme. 
Magnus. Ar there meynte of them ? 
Meff. Thycke as the ante-flyes ynne a fommer’s none, 
- Seeming as tho’ theie ftynge as perfant too.’ 
‘ The fecond, beginning at v. 571. 


* Second Meff. As from mie towre I kende the commynge foes 
. I {pied the croffed fhielde and bloddie fwerde, 
The furious Alla’s banner ; wythynne kenne 
The armie ys.. Diforderthroughe ouré hoafte 
Is fleynge, borne onne wynges of AZlla’s name ; 
Styr, ftyr, “mie lordes !? ~~ 


Vor. LIV, Sept. 1782. _ If 
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+ Hf thefe were intended for ftanzas in rime, they muft be 
allowed to be very irregular and deficient.indeed! but, inftead of 
imputing fuch grofs negligence, or incapacity, to the author of 
Zila, Iam furprifed that the dean did not rather urge thefe two 
paflages, as proofs, that his post was not only the inventor of 
tragedy among us, but alfo of the metre in which tragedy fhould 
be written, though, for fome reafon or other, he has thought 
proper to write the greateft part of his own in flanzas.’ 


The contradiétions to hiftory are numerous, but none are 
fo ftriking as thofe which relate to Canynge; Rowley muft 
have been informed of the truth, and he would not have dared 
to mifreprefent it. The Dean has proved that Canynge was 
not the ie founder of Redclift church; and the Chronicles 
fhow, that his brother, who was lord-mayor of London, was 
not called Joba but Thomas. Thefe, indeed, are trifles, but 
they are fach trifles as could not have occurred in the real works 
ef Rowley. In that mafs of myftery and confufion, the Dethe 
of Sir Charles Bawdin, there are many inaccuracies which are 
entirely unfuitable to the work of a contemporary author, 
Thomas Canynge was mayor of Briftol at the time when fir 
Charles was executed, and one of his judges (fee the Record 
in Mr. Tyrwhitt’s Introdu@ory Accqunt, p. xix.); yet there 
is not the leaf allufion, in the poem, to this extraordinary 
circumftance ; and, though the order of the proceffion has ex 
cited the Dean’s admiration, yet the canons of St. Auguftine, 
and the monks of St. James, are confounded under the name 
of Freers; and the former are reprefented in a drefs unfuit- 
able to the occafion, and unufual to their order. This con- 
fufion could not proceed from the pen of a monk, who well 
underftood the diftinétion between the feveral focieties ; and it 
is improbable, that de would have changed their ufual black 
drefs to ‘ ruffet weeds ;? who well knew the attachment with 
which each order continued the robes of their founder. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt has alfo remarked, that fir Charles Bawdin had, in 
reality, four children, though two are only mentioned in the 
poem: but we need not dwell on this cireumftance ; every 
reager will by this time think with us, that the whole ftory 
proceeded only from the fruitful imagination of Chatterton. 
The ftory of Canynge’s fine may certainly have been learned 
from his epitaph in Redclift church: the occafion of it is un- 
known ; that it proceeded from Canynge’s having refufed to 
marry a relation of the Wyddeville’s is highly improbable, and 
though fupported, as Mr. Bryant pompoufly remarks, by 
AUTHENTIC RECORDS, is Only found in that difputed relic, 
the Memoirs of William Canynge. Mr. Bryant has, indeed, 
cited Mr, Tyrwhitt’s account, in the introduétion to the cy 
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but unfortunately the marriage is not oxce mentioned in it ; 
nor is there any evidence that Edward was at Briftal in that 
year. Mr. Bryant obferves, that it is mentioned but in ene 
hilforian, though that ene he has not -quoted, and Mr. Tyr- 
whitt has been unable to find him. We.muft go on, in our 
author’s own words. : 


* For the prefent however let us fuppofe, upon the fingle evi- 
dence of the Memoirs, that king Edward was at Briftol in Sep- 
tember, 1467; that he formed the ftrange fcheme of making 
the fortune of one of his wite’s coufins, by marrying her to 
maiter Canynge ; and that mafter Canynge had no way of avoid- 
. ing the match but by ftealing into orders, The-account goes on 
to fay, that “‘on the Fryday following he was prepared; and 
ordained the nexte day (1. e, Saturday), the day of St. Matthew ; 
and on Sunday fung his firft mafs :”” but this is a flat contradic- 
tion of the regifter, which fays, that Canynge received his firft 
orders on the nineteenth of September, 1467 ; for the day of 
St. Matthew, as every one knows, is the twentieth of that 
month ; and moreover, in the year 1467 the day of St. Mat- 
they fell not on a Saturday, but on a Sunday: another hiftorical 
fact, with which the account in the Memoirs is totally incon- 
fiftent. Mr. Bryant indeed has hit upon a curious method of 
reconciling thefe contradiétions, by fuppofing, that the day of St. 
Matthew, in the Memoirs, means the Vigil, or, as he calls it, 
the Faft of St. Matthew. i.e. in common acceptation, the day 
before the day of St. Matthew. If he has difcovered any ar- 
-guments by which he has been able to make this fuppofition 
probable to himfelf, I admire his ingenuity ; if he can make it 
probable to others, I thall certainly never venture again to dif- 
pute with fo powerful a mafter of the arts of perfuafion. 

‘ But even if we fhould allow, that the day of St. Matthew 
may be conitrued to mean the day before the day of St, Mat- 
thew, yet ftill the account in the Memoir would be irreconcile- 
able to the regifter. For the Memoirs fay, that ‘* Canynge on 
Sunday fung his firft mafs;” an expreffion which can only be 
properly ufed of a prieft: but the regifter proves, that in Sep- 
tember, 1467, be was only ordained acolythe, and did not receive 
the higher orders till the March and April following. It fhould 
be remarked further, that, as Canynge at that time was only 
ordained acolythe, however aftonifhed the king might be, there 
was no reafon why he fhould give up his, project of the marriage, 
as the order of acolythe, or any of the orders inferior to that 
of fubdeacon, did not lay the perfon ordained under any inca- 
pacity of contracting matrimony. Canynge therefore, by fuch 
a ftep, would only have provoked the king, without providing 
himfelf with any fecurity againft his power.’ | 


- The external evidence has already employed fo much of our 
attention, that our readers will not, perhaps, regret our 
es, O 2 emit- 
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omitting again to take notice of the cheft with fix keys, the 
boy’s copy-books, or Mrs. Chatterton’s thread- -papers. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt has not materially elucidated ‘this fubjet. The 
Latin deed which Mr. Bryant has quoted, and which contains 
an..account of this famous repofitory, the annual vifitation, 
&c, Mr. Tyrwhitt has probably feen, and afferts that it does 
not contain a fingle word about poems; and his whole fec- 
tion on this fubject only fupports our former affertion, that no 
poems have been ever feen from this cheft, or any ever heard 
of, but thofe which Chatterton produced. 

In the fourth part, Mr. Tyrwhitt endeavours to prove, 
that the poems. were entirely written by Chatterton; and his 
evidence is frequently material. We have before regretted, 
that we.were not of the number of the eleét, to whom the 
precious originals had been fhewn; and prediéted, that as the 

 moft promifing fpecimen had been probably exhibited in pub- 
lic, the others‘ would more decifively deteét the impofition. 
We fhall ftate the feveral faé&s. The originals produced were 
four in number; the firfl and longeft is loft, but by what 
means, we are not informed. It was, however, the metrical 
conteft of Lydgate and Rowley, on the footing of old friends, 


though the monk of Bury was at leaft fifty years older than 


Rowley. It has, indeed, been pretended, that the Lydgate 
here mentioned may have been a different perfon ; but all the 
refearches in Journals, Itineraries, and. Gloflaries, have not 
yet been able to detect another Lydgate to whom thefe circum- 
ftances are applicable. There is, therefore, no further occa- 
fion to purfue the fubject; the facts are alone decifive. The 
next fragment contains the epitaph on Robert Canynge, who 
is there reprefented as the great grandfather of William Ca- 
nynge. ‘The Dean has informed us, that this is contradicted 
by the pedigree of the Canynges of Foxcote, in Warwick- 
fhire, who are defcended from the perfon juft mentioned ; and 
the only fupport it poffeffes is, a note of Rowley’s in the po/- 
feffion of Mr. Barret. ‘The third fragment contains the thirty- 
fix firft verfes of The Story of William Canynge, and unfor- 
tunately mentions St. Wareburgus, whom the Dean himfelf 
calls truly apocryphal. In fa&t, in the very numerous family of 
faints, it has been found impoffible to point out one of the 
fame name. ‘Thefe are circumftances which could not have 
efcaped Rowley ; they clearly point out a hafty modern compi- 
ler, who had not the leaft fufpicion of the ordeal which his 
works would be compelled to undergo. The more particular 
appearances of the parchment cannot eafily be abridged ; we 
fhall beg leave to give them in Mr. Tyrwhitt’ s own yes? 
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' € LT cannot part with thofe curious fragments, without obferv= 
ing, that they are very ill calculated to imprefs us with the ideas 
of their having been depofited, among other valuable curiofities, 
by a wealthy merchant in Redcliff church. One fhould rather 
fufpect them of having been fcrawled by a beggar upon {craps of 
parchment picked off a dunghill. The Dean of Exeter (p. 429) 
fays, *¢ that the hand in which the fragment of the Storie of 
William Canynge is written, is fomewhat different from the Ac- 
count of Canynge’s Feaft ;” and I add, that the hand in which 
the Epitaph on Robert Canynge is written, differs entirely, as I 
remember, from both. To get rid of this difficulty, the Dean 
afks, ‘* Why might they not have been tranfcribed by different 
amanuenfes °”” To which the anfwer is obvious, that neither Ca- 
nynge nor Rowley eould poflibly hav ed three fuch execra- 
ble {cribblers to write for them. I fhe ather advife the Dean 
to maintain, that the Account of Canynge’s Feaft was, as it pur- 
ports to be, written by Canynge himfelf, being fubfcribed with 
his name. The two others, being in different hands, could not 
both have been written by Rowley ; but one of them might. 
Which it is, Mr. Bryant will be able to determine beft, who, it 
feems (p. 570), knows where to find “ feveral manufcripts {till 
extant, which were written by Rowley himfelf, and are fubfcrib- 
ed with his name in his own hand-wniting”. The third perhaps 
might as probably be attributed to Sir Thybbot Gorges, who, be- 
ing 4 man of quality, we may fuppofe, did not pique himfelf much 
upon calligraphy. 

‘ | muft make another obfervation. In the cafe of the fragment 
containing the fonge to Ella, which is written in continued lines 
like profe, we have been told, ‘¢ that fuch a manner of writing is 
a {trong proof of authenticity,” it ‘* having been ufual of old, in 
erder to fave expence, by crouding as much as could be brought 
together within a {mall compafs.’ But in each of thefe three frag- 
ments one fide of the parchment is blank, without any wiiting 
upon it. How are we to account for this total negleé of the old 
economy? If the former method of writing was a proof of au- 
thenticity, this wafte of precious parchment mutt be confidered as 
a‘proof of fpurioufnefs. But there isa ftill more material obfer- 
vation to be made upon the fragment, which contains the begin- 
ning of the Storie of William Canynge. It is particularly de- 
{cribed by the Dean of Exeter, p. 428, who tells us, ‘+ that the 
four or five firft lines in it are the conclufion of Rowley’s Lift of 
fkilled Painters and Carvellers.” This fragment therefore muft be 
fuppofed to have made part of the book containing Rowley’s Lift 
of fkilled Painters and Carvellers, of which feveral copies from 
Chatterton’s tranfcript are extant. . But if this fragment made 
‘part of a book, it is difficult to conceive how one fide came to be 

eft without any writing upon it. If the written fide be ( folium 
reclum) the upper fide of the leaf, we fhould naturally expect to 
fee the continuation of the poem on the other ; if it be (folium 
werfum) the under fide of the leaf, we fhould as naturally expect 
Bers O 3 te 
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to fee on the other fide the preceding part of the Lift of tkilled 
Painters and Carvellers. It feems incumbent upon the advo- 
cates for the genuinenefs of the parchments to clear up thefe 
matters.” 

Mr. Tyrwhitt next confiders the inducements which he had 
for {uch a forgery, and his abilities to execute it. ‘The frf 
‘is an endlefs tak ; it muft be a Chatterton only, who can judge 
of the circumftances which could have induced a Chatterton ; 
whocan fee/the fplendid delufive colouring offuch aprofpe&; who 
could be tempted to rifk the means of life, and life itfelf, for 
the gaudy triumph of a fummer’s day, for the glory of a.mo- 
ment, We have already given owr opinion on this fubje&. Mr, 
Tyrwhitt thinks that his firft eflays were ‘ for his own private 
amufement ; the fuggeftions of an active irregular mind, cking 
out the fcanty fupplies of knowlege which came within its 
reach, by invention ;’ that, what was at firft amufement, foon 
‘became a bufinefs, from his feeing a poffibility of deriving 
emolument and confideration from it; and that the firft imperfect 
effays required a continuation of more perfe& productions, to 
fupport the fraud, of which they had Jaid the foundation, 
His abilities we have already examined; Mr. Tyrwhitt 
thinks, with us, that they may have been equal to every thing 
which has been produced under the name of Rowley. The 
objections he diftin&ly confiders, under the feveral heads of 
want of genius, acquired knowlege, and time. It is not eafy to 
‘follow our very exaé& and intelligent author in this tra@: he 
has added, however, to the ftock of Chatterton’s probable re- 
‘fources, Briftollia, or Memoirs of the City of Briftol, where 
much of the information which Mr, Bryant has colletted re- 
fpefting Brithrick, and fome other names, may be found. We 
think, however, that we need not feek farther than Camden : 
the earlier editions of this work are very common. With re- 
{pect to the time required for,thefe compofitions, Mr. Tyrwhitt 
tells us that, if he had written twelve verfes in a day, the whole 
of Rowley might have been produced within one year; but 
we know that Statius compofed his Epithalamiam, confifting 
of two hundred and feventy-two verfes, within forty-eight 
hours ; and Chatterton’s ode on happinefs, confifting, we be- 
lieve, of one hundred and forty verfes, is faid by Mr, Croft to 
have been written in lefs than half the time. Much time is there- 
fore left for his. archeological labours; and Mr, Barret has in- 
formed our author, that there was in Chatterton’s poffeffion a 
SECOND GLOSSARY, Containing the MODERN ENGLISH OP- 
POSED TO THE OLD worps. It is not eafy to find any ufe to 
‘which this dictionary could be applied, but the fcattering an 
" artificial antiquity on modesn poems. We are not able to find 
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language to reprehend the difingenuity with which this cir- 
cumftance has been hitherto concealed by the public fupporters 
of Rowley’s claims. It is highly improbable that Mr. Barret 
fhould have mentioned the fact only to Mr, Tyrwhitt. 

In confirmation of the fame opinion, that the poems were 
entirely written by Thomas Chatterton, our author refumes 
his vindication of the appendix, and fhews, that the poet has 
copied the errors of the common lexicographers. He had fup- 


‘pofed that Skinner was his oracle in old Englifh, but he now 


allows, with more probability, that honour to Kerfey. It is 
not worth a difpute whether Kerfey or 475 copyiff Bailey, were 
his inftructors ; but it is certain that fome other authority than 
Speght fometimes guided him, fince the explanation of 
* Dygne,’ is inconfiftent with that of Speght, and very like 


‘Bailey’s. Kerfey may have been eafily procured by Chatterton, 


but we have not been fortunate enough to obtain a copy of it, 


and it is very immaterial to determine this queftion with accu- 


racy; for it is enough for our purpofe, that he has copied 
the errers of thofe Gloffarifts whom he could have eafily 
confulted, 
As, in the former inftanee, we feleCted a paflage, which, 
from its frequent occurrence muft have peculiar weight; we 


fhall now follow the fame plan in tranfcribing his obfervations 


with refpeé to the prefix. 


‘ From two of thefe words, Aborne and Acrool, which differ- 
ed a little from their originals, I took occafion to remark, that 
** it was ufual with Chatterton to prefix a to words-of all ferts, 
without any regard to cuftom or propriety;” and I referred to the 
following inftances in the Alphabetical Gloff. boune, Abrewe, 
Acome, Adyne, Agrame, Agreme, Alef, &c. Of thefe inftances 
the Dean has attempted to juftify only one, viz Agrame, or 
Agreme, which, he fays, occurs in the Plowman’s Tale of Chau- 
cer, V. 2283. 


_. Then wol the officers be agramed. | 
But I wonder he did not fee, that agramed is a participle, and 


‘ therefore gives no countenance to the ufe of Agrame, as a noun, 


in the poems. To take an obvious example; grieved is a regu- 
lar word ; but no one, I believe, ever met with fuch a compound 
noun as Agrief. 

_ * The Dean goes on to juftify his author, generally, in prefix- 
ing @ to words of all forts, from the practice of Chaucer, and the 
obfervations relating to this prefix, both in Urry’s and my Glof- 
fary. But he forgets that his author is not charged fimply with 
prefixing a to words of all forts, but with -prefixing it without 
any regard to cuftom or propriety. No one ever beet that 
words of all forts, beginning with a, are to be found in all authors. 


~The queftion is, whether this initial a is ufually added arbitra- 
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rily, without any authority from cuftom, or any change in the 
fignification of the word. | 

¢ As the Dean has done me the honour to refer to my obferva- 
tion on this fubject, [ fhall take the liberty to repeat it here from 
the Gloffary to C. T. vol. v. p.2. ** A in compofition, in words 
of Saxon original, is an abbreviation of af, or of; of at ; of on, 
or in; and often only a corruption of the prepofitive particle ge 
or y» In words of French original, it is generally to be deduced 
from the Latin, ab, ad, and fometimes ex.’’ I cannot fee how this j 
obfervation can be applied to juftify fuch an arbitrary ufe of the A 
jnitial a, as appears 1n the words above quoted from the poems. 
That they are all unauthorifed by cuftom is confeffed ; and it is 
as plain, that the additional a has no operation whatever but that 
of lengtheningthem. The Dean himfelf takes notice, that thefe 
words ** are fometimes ufed by our poet without the prefix, as 
boune, come, d:rne, dygne, lef, &c,’ and he might have added, 
in exactly the fame fignification. | : 

Mr. Tyrwhitt next endeavours to defend fome of Chatter- 
ton’s mifreprefentations ; but we are unable to follow him.— 
We fhali, however, for the entertainment of our readers, felec&t 
his remarks on one of the words. 


¢ I will only add here one of thofe words, in the explanation 
of which Chatterton is fuppofed to have failed, becaute ‘¢ the 
Gloffaries, in which alone they exifted, were not in his hands, 
nor was it within his ability to underftand them if they had been 
before him.” [Milles, p 514.] In the Metamorphotis, v. g. 


‘ Whofe eyne dyd feerie fheene, like blue-hayred defs 
¢ That dreerie hange upon Dover’s emblaunched clefs. 


6 The dlue-hayred defs (fays the Dean of Exeter in his note) 

* are explained by Chatterton as meteors or vapours ; they rather 
mean fpeétres or fairies, which might be fuppofed to inhabit thefe 
cliffs.  Deffe netyll, in the P. Parv. is explained Archangelus. 
Deffe therefore may fignify fpirit,” From this conclufion the 
Dean proceeds to draw feveral ingenious corollaries, which may 
be read in his book, 1 fhall only briefly examine the conclufion 
it itfelf. Deffe netyll is explained <Archangelus ; therefore ceffe 
may fignify fpirit. I fhall not difpute the connexion of Arch- 
angel, Angel, Spirit, Spedire, and Fairie ; though, according to 
the pofition of the words, one might perhaps more probably in- 
fer, that deffe fignified arch, and nctyll, angel; but the truth 1s, 
that Deffe netyll, in the Prompt. Parv. means neither more nor 
Jefs than Deaf nettle (a weed more commonly called Dead xettle), 
of which the technical name is Archangel How unfortunate was 
poor Chatterton, that the Gloffaries, in which alone fuch cu- 
rious learning is to be found, were not in his hands, and that 
he was not even able to underftand them, if they had been be- 
fore him! For lack of erudition, he was frequently obliged to 
__ have recourfe to his own invention, of which, in the prefent in- 
_ flance, he has certainly availed himfelf as fuccefsfully » the | 
, | ean i 
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Dean has of his Prompt. Parv. for though I believe meteors, 
or vapours to be not a lefs fanciful interpretation of deffs than 
*{peétres or fairies, its total want of foundation cannot fo eafily be 
demonftrated.’ 

The laft argument of any weight, which has been urged 
againft Chatterton’s claim is, that the poems contain many 
things which Chatterton could not have known. Many of 
thefe circumftances are found to have occurred in authors 
known to have been in his hands. In a fermon pretended to 
have been written by Rowley, there is a quotation from Gre- 
gory Nazianzen ; the Greek. quotation, it is contended, could 
not have proceeded from the pen of Chatterton. Mr. Tyr- 
whitt, however, has given a fac fimile of Chatterton’s copy 
from the original, and contends very juftly, that he muft have 
copied the Greek exadly, as he was very ignorant of the force 
of the feveral characters: but unfortunately the Greek letters are 
modern ; and if they were not the production of Chatterton, they 
certainly could not belong to Rowley. The Latin quotations, 
in the ftory of John Lamington,.are to be found in Cato’s Di- 
ftichs and Sentences of Publius Syrus. Thefe are ufually 
bound together, and are a common {chool-book. It is not to 
the credit of the Dean’s attention, for we ought not to fufpec 
his {cholarfhip, to remark, that, ‘ from the correé?ne/s of the’ 
Latin they muft have been written by a better fcholar than 
Chatterton,’ while in the feveral paflages, ‘ re4ate vivas’ is 
written for * reéte vivas’, and ‘ verborum mala’ for ‘ verba 
malorum.’ 

The hiftorical allufions, which Chatterton could not have 
known, in the opinion of Mr. Bryant, have been before con- 
fidered. Mr. Tyrwhitt agrees with us in thinking many of 
them empty words, or the fportings of a lively imagination. 
In others, common truths are mixed with very probable falfe- 
hoods. The few facts really hiftorical, which coincide with 
hiftory, are then noticed. ‘The firft is the burning of Red- 
clift Church. We concluded that this was obtained from fome 
of the papers in the church; we thought fo, from the pro- 
bability of this accident being mentioned in thofe papers, and 

by his having the manufcripts, or copies'from them, when he 
mentioned the circumftance to his friend Smith. But this is 
not the only refource; for Mr. Tyrwhitt informs us that, 
* in 1746 was publifhed at Briftol a print of St. Mary Red- 

_clift’s Church, with an account of its foundation, &c. by one 
John Halfpenny : in which was recounted the ruin of the 
Steeple in 1446, by a tempeft and fire.? With refpeé-to the 

, foundation of the Temple Church on piles, it is ftill apocry- 
phal; when the ftory, in Mr. Bryant’s language, was ‘ veri- 
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fied,’ no one faw the piles ; and it is fill to be determined, 
whether the hiftory is handed down by tradition, or is an ad- 
ditional proof, to give it the fofteft name, of the {portings of” 
his imagination. Of the Saxon earles, which Mr. Bryant 
pretends to: have authenticated from Domefday, he has not 
produced any evidence, for one. ‘ It happens, fays our aw- 
thor, rather unluckily for the credit of our poetical hiftorian, 
that in this Hereward, a really hiftorical charaéter, we find a 
perpetual contradiétion to hiftory. He is reprefented as born 
-at Sarum, though he was in all. proBability a native of Croy- 
land ; he is repeatedly.called an earl, though he certainly ne- 
ver was one ; he is introduced at the battle of Haftings; though 
he was undoubtedly at that time not in England: and he is 
faid to have been killed there, H. 1. 409. though he is known 

to have furvived that battle many years.’ , 
“We fhall conclade our account of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s very exaé& 
and conclufive performance, with his obfervations refpecting 

the tournament. 
‘ But the Dean’s moft formidable argument is drawn from the 
m of the Tournament ; * the ceremonial of which (he fays, 
p. 305) is fo well adapted to the cuftoms of that age, that it could 
not have been fo accurately defcribed by any fubfequent writer, 
who was not perfectly inftructed in the ancient formulary ; Chat- 
terton therefore could not have been the author.’ ‘That Chatter- 
ton was not perfectly inftructed in the ancient formulary of tour- 
naments, I can senitiy allow ; but how has the Dean eftablifhed 
the other part of his premiffes, ‘that the ceremonial in the poem 
is well adapted to the cuftoms of that age ?” Whether he means 
‘the age of Bourton, or that of the fuppofed Rowley, it feems to 
me, that the firft and-leading idea of the whole poem, the intro- 
duction of an alderman of Briftol tilting with knights, muft have 
been not only ridiculous but offenfive in any age, while the true 
ceremonial of tilts and tournaments was obferved. But, waiving 
for the prefent that fundamental objection, I go on to remark 
fhortly, that the Herald, throughout the whole poem, takes 
much more upon him than his ofhice, which was merely minifte- 
rial, could warrant.—The form of challenge between Bourton 
‘and Neville; (ver. 87) | 
* I clayme the paffage.’ * I contake thie waie ;’ 

is quite unapplicable to a tilting-match, in which the two com- 
batants ram in parallel lines, with a low partition of wood or cloth 
betwéen them, and their obje€& was, not to ftop the paflage of 
each other, but, in paffing, to break their refpective lances with 
‘a good grace.—The fequel of this, when Bourton replies, 

yer. 88,» : NAB 7 

‘ Then there’s mie gauntlette on mie gaberdine,’ 

is equally incongruous. ‘The Dean indeed ‘has obferved, thar 
$+ the throwing dowa the gauntlet was the ufual form i chaf- 
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fenge ;” and # it wasto a duel; but where can he fhew an in- 
lance of its having been practifed at a tilang-match ?—The ar- 


*“ rangement propofed by De Bergham, ver.1065. feq. and the orders 


of the Herald, ver. 121, feq. are, 1 am perfuaded, quite fanci- 
ful, and unfupported by any ancient cuftom; though the Dean 
has been pleafed to affert, ‘* that the latter are fo much in charac 
ter, that they could not have been dictated by any perfon who 
was ignorant of the ceremonial, or a flranger to the rules of 
tournament.” I with he had told us where we may find that 
ceremonial and thofe rules. —I will only take notice of one more 
impropriety, which is, that Bourton, the conqueror in the 
tilts, is declared King ; Kyage of Tourney-tilte, ver. 1§5. That 
title, in fome countries, was given to. the prefidents, or judges, 
of the tournament, but never, as far as ! am informed, to the 
victorious combatant.— When thefe things have been duly con- 
fidered, the reader will determine, whether the poem of the 
Tournament is conftructed according to a formulary of really an- 
cient ufages, which lay out of the reach of Chatterton, or whether 
it difplays that mixture of ignorance and invention which marks 
him, in a peculiar manner, for the author.’ 


| * * * *& * & 

We hhall probably have no occafion to refume the fubje& ; 
learning and {cience, wit and humour, have been alternately em- 
ployed in defending or deftroying Rowley’s claim. We have, 
indeed, regretted their mifapplication ; for, though, in every 
view, it might add fomewhat to the hiftory of the human 
mind, and teach us, either not to limit our ideas ef excel- 
lence to the productions of our own era, or to judge that im- 
pofiible, which we ourfelves could not perform, yet the end 
obtained cannot bear any reafonable proportion to the time 
and labour employed. What is really true of the admirable 
Crichton ; what is properly authenticated, with refpe& to — 
Philip Barretier, is enough to humble the pride of thofe 
drudges in literature, who labour to accomplifh what genius 
intuitively attains. The polifh of learning, the acquifition 
of a tafte, which arifes from comparing and felefting modes 
and arrangements of expreflion, though it may very clearly 
and decidedly point out an author, can add very little to our 
knowlege of the progrefs of our attainments. This mu/f be 
modern, as certainly as the ornaments of the capital muff 
fucceed the invention and ere@tion of the column ; and what- 
ever may have been the origin of thefe difputed relics, the 
form and appearance is neceflarily that of the tranfcriber. 
After this laborious and extenfive review, it may.be expected 
that we fhould with pleafure refign the pen, and leave the 
whole to the clouds of duft and cobwebs, which have inve-. 
Joped many antiquarian difcuffions. As we have been flat. 
tered, however, with having conducted our view of the dif- 
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pute with fome candour and attention, we woild with, at 
parting, to recapitulate, in a very few'words, the prefent fate 
of the controverfy; to point out what has really been done ; 
and, if any thing farther is intended, what is expected by the 
candid and difpaffionate. If we have ever inadvertently af- 
fumed the guife of a difputant, we fhall now put it off; and, 
having acknowleged our errors, fhall endeavour to act entire- 
ly in our own fphere. 

_Itis remarkable, at the firft view, that poetry fhould ever 
be preferved with thofe grants and immunities, which relate 
to the temporal ftate of the church. It is more fo, that a 
patron fhould confign his own praifes to oblivion, with the 
fame jealous care that a mifer-would hoard his money, or an 
antiquary his medals. This ftriking difficulty is increafed 
by another circumftance. At all the annual vifitations, not 
the feaft rumour feems to have efcaped, refpecting the con- 
fignment of poetry ; the attorney, who reviewed the parch- 
thents for a particular purpofe, feems never to have fufpedted 
it; Chatterton’s father, himfelf a poet, who had carried 
away many of the MSS. has never left ug the leaft hint about 
it; Morgan and Perrot, who are faid to have examined them, 
are equally filent. This difficulty, this ftumbling-block, even 
in the threfhold, fhould have been more fully attended to; it 
affords the ftrongeft prefumption, that there never was any 
poetry in this famous repofitory. From the hands of Chat- 
terton otly have we received it. He was undoubtedly a boy 
of genius and fpirit; of confummate pride, and uncontroul- 
able paflions. His evidence is pofitive and confiftent; when 
detected in one feeming error, he does not abandon the pur- 
fuit; his genius rifes with the difficulties oppofed to it. < It 
is in adverfity that he /aines ; when he 1s. prefled, his elafticity 
is inexpreffible.’ -But his evidence, when compared with 
other circumftances, is fufpicious; he confeféd that the firft 
Battle of Haftings was his own. He is known to have endea- 
voured to give parchment a fictitious appearance of antiquity ; 
and of near four thoufand lines, which he has given as Row- 
ley’s, he never produced originals for more than a hundred 
and twenty-four. ‘Thefe originals are dirty fcraps, in an ob- 
{cure {crawling hand, with an affeéted penury of parchment, 
in an age when parchment was’ not dear ; when hand-writing 
was highly cultivated by: the religious orders, though they 
are attributed to a monk, whofe’ patron was one of the moft 
opulent merchants of a city which had a very large fhare of 
the commerce of that rude age. This is ftill.a ftriking con- 
tradition, which the fupporters have fcarcely defended. ies 
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- The doubts which the internal evidence have fuggefted, 
though fupported with more ingenuity, are not lefs import- 
ant. After all that has been faid, we muft ftill allege, that 
the meaning of the words, which is fupported by the context, 
does wot agree with their ancient fignification, but with the 
erroneous interpretations of modern gloffarifts. ‘Their arrange- 
ment and infleétions are more decidedly modern; and the 
Juxuriart language and poetical fpirit are equally inconfiftent 
with the profeffion of a monk, and a perfon of the pretended 
era. ‘Though we have been deprived of Chatterton’s Septua- 
gint, he has been detected in his more exaé hiftorical allufions ; 
he has been deteéted in the ftreams, from which he has relies 
full draughts of poetry, and fometimes we have been enabled 
to fhow the very dook from whence he has been taught. The 
very pointed. and exaét imitations which have been adduced, 
cannot be eluded by ingenuity, cannot be oppofed by argu- 
ment; and, yet, all thefe circumftances muft be obviated, be- 
fore the more difpaffionate judges can be convinced. This is 
nearly the prefent fituation of the controverfy and the com- 
batants.x— After this fhort view, we cannot be blamed for 
alledging that, in our os the CAUSE OF Rowiey 1s 
HOPELESS! 

We refpeét the charaéter and lesen of the Dean of Exe- 
ter; we admire Mr. Bryant’s ingenuity and abilities. They 
have both failed, in eftimating their caufe too highly, and 
affuming the pofition which they intended to inveftigate. On 
this plan they have not applied to thofe authors where the 
information might have been probably procured, but to thofe 
only which could fapport Rowley’s claim. | They have en- 
tered the lifts, not as modeft enquirers, but as determined 
combatants; and have purfued their enquiry, not as cautious 
inveftigators, but as confident defenders.. Their merits aré - 


however in many refpetts indifputable, and 1 we may be allow- 
ed to conclude, 





—_—— — fi Pergama dextris 
Defendi poffent, etiam 4is defenfa fuiffent. 





Obfervations on our Lord’s. Condud as a Divine Inftru@or: and 
on the Excellence of bis. Moral Chara&er. LGencfuded from 
page 137.] . 

WHEN we confider the character of our -fixigder}s as‘ it 18 

exhibited by the Evangelifts, we find fomething i in-it 
wonderfully great and exalted ; fomething infinitely fuperior 
to that of an peeny Jew, or the contrivance of the moft art- 
; | fal 
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ful impoftor. Every thing appears to have been admirably 
calculated to anfwer the great. fcheme of, Providence, and to 
bear the ftamp and fignature of confummate wifdom. 

No ftation, no character, no. mode of inftruction would 
have been fo proper, as that very ftation, character, and 
mode of inftmction, which the author of our religion pre- 
ferred. 

If he had appeared among the Jews with all the power and 
grandeur they expected ; if he had accommodated himfelf to 
their defigns, taken advantage of their prepoffeflions, affeCted 
popularity, and commenced a powerful prince, and a triumph- 
ant hero; if he had publifhed his laws by an indifpenfible de- 
cree, and enforced his authority by the fword, men would 
have exclaimed againft his ambition, and branded his religion, 
as the effe&t of arbitrary power, the dictates of a tyrannical 
ufurper ; they would have had reafon to complain, that his 
example was not calculated for the generality of mankind ; that 
it was only to be imitated by kings, or tyrants. 

If he had chofen a middle ftation, enjoyed an affluent or an 
eafy fortune ; if he had inftituted his religion under the pro- 
tection of a peaceful government or popular approbation ; if 
he had defcended with age and honour to his grave, men 
would have complained, that he had enjoyed the {weets of 
profperity, and his followers fuffered the bittereft adverfity ; 
that he had met with eafe and honour, they with difgrace and 

ecution ; that, in fhort, he had gratified his own defires ; 
but had impofed upon his difciples a life of felf-denial, pa- 
tience, and refignation. 

To prevent thefe difhonourable infinuations, our divine 
lawgiver appeared in a ftate of the loweft debafement. He 
knew, that founding titles, great riches, and fplendid reti- 
nues, were but accidental diftinétions, no certain charadter- 
iftics of real worth ; and therefore he chofe to fhew the world 
an example of true magnanimity, and a generous contempt of 
worldly pride and oftentation. 

The whole courfe of his life undeniably proves, that his 
foul was elevated above the purfuit of riches and popular ap- 
plaufe ; and when it was expected that he would declare him- 
felf to be the Meffiah, and affume a regal authority, he thew- 
ed his divimity by his moderation ;' he renounced all preten- 
fions to the dominions of the world, and erected a kingdom of 
righteoufnets, or as he emphatically Ay it, ‘ the kingdom 
of heaven.’ 

To give a fanctien to the loweft Sian, to comfort the fons 
and rane of affliction, and-exemplify that patience and 


hymility which he taught, he _ through a fcene of er 
an 
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and felf-denial, and went before his pious martyrs through a 
bloody path to glory. , 

If his gofpel had been adorned with all the arts of human 
eloquence, if it had contained a fyftem of elaborate difquifi- 
tions and metaphyfical reafoning, it might have been ftudied 
and admired by men of learning and leifure, but to the greater 
part of mankind it would have been entirely ufelefs; it would 
have been calculated for philofophers rather than the illiterate ; 
we fhould have loft the moft evident proofs of its divinity ; its 
amazing progrefs would have been afcribed to the captivating 
charms of oratory, and not to the over-ruling power of divine 

Providence. | 
~ In the prefent cafe all thofe objections are avoided. And what 
is more extraordinary, his moral precepts have ftood the teft 
of feventeen hundred years; and no human genius has ever 
yet improved the Chriftian fyftem, or fuggefted any one article 
more conducive to the glory of God, or the benefit of man- 
kind. Whatever falls fhort of evangelical purity is erroneous 
or defe&tive ; whatever goes beyond it is vifionary and 
romantic. — 

Thefe and the like refleétions naturally fuggefted themfelves, 

on contemplating the condu& and charaéter of Chrift, and the 
matter and manner of his inftructions, as they are reprefented 
by the evangelical writers, and this excellent author.—But 
this is, in fome meafure, a digreflion, ‘and we proceed to the 
work before us, : 
' His Lordthip, having reviewed the matter and the man- 
ner of our Saviour’s inftru€tions, and the proofs which he 
gave of his divine miffion, by uttering a variety of prophecies, 
that were exaétly fulfilled, in the next place confiders his 
miracles, ; ; 

To this inquiry he fubjoins the following remarks, with 
others equally pertinent and judicious. 

‘ Miracles were never wrought, but by the immediate 
agency of God; or by a fuperior being, whom he appointed 
for the f{pecial purpofe of fupernaturally interfering in this 
lower world. ..There have been furprifing effects among men, 
not immediately or mediately produced by the Deity, which 
have carried the appearance of miracles; but thefe are refolv- 
able into natural caufes, and have been deemed fupernatural 
through’ miftake or delufion. 

* The moft probable account of the duration of miracles after 
- our Lord’s time is, that, as the apoftles alone had the high privi- 
lege of conferring {piritual gifts, among which was the power of 
working miracles, thefe gradually ceafed, as that generation 
| ' became 
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became extin&, to which the apoftles had communicated this 
power. 

©. Miracles are as capable of being fupported by proper tefti- 
mony, as any other actions of which men are eye-witneffes. To 
fay, that we will not believe them, becaufe we have not feen 
them ourfelves, is making our own perfonal experience the teft 
of all poflible fats: itis faying, that, becaufe there is an or- 
dinary and eftablifhed courfe of nature, this cannot be fet 
afide by the omnipotent Being who firft arranged it, though 
for moral and religious purpofes, the greateft and the moft wor- 
thy of his benevolent interpofition, which can be conceived. 

‘ The conduc of Jefus, refpeéting his referve about his 
Meffiahfhip, and the occafional concealment of his mira- 
cles, is fo far from affording any juft ground of obje&ion, 
that it appears amiable, wife, and neceffary ; that it furnifhed 
an example of prudence and humility to his immediate follow- 
ers, in the exercife of his miraculous powers, and was remark- 
ably oppofite to the oftentatious manner of an impoftor.’ _ 

The fecond part of this work contains obfervations ‘on the 
excellence of our Lord’s moral charaéter, his piety, benevo- 
lence, compaffion, juftice, temperance, meeknefs, humility, 
fortitude, veracity, natural affection, and friendfhips; his con- 
dué& towards thofe in authority, and towards his country, his 
patience, and other virtues. 

As we cannot extend this article by many large quotations, 
and yet with to give our readers a proper notion of that exalt- 
ed character, which this writer has delineated, we prefent them 
with the following recapitulation. 

¢‘ When our Lord is confidered as a teacher, we find him deli- 
vering the jufteft and moft fublime truths with refpeét to the di- 
vine nature, the duties of mankind, and a future ftate of exift- 
ence , agreeable in every particular to. reafon, and to the wifeft 
maxims of the wifeft philofophers ; without any mixture of that 
alloy which fo often debafed their moft perfe& produétions; and 
excellently adapted to mankind in general, by fuggefting circum- 


ftances and ‘particular images on the moft awful and interefting 
fubjects. | 


‘We find him filling, and, as it were, overpowering our minds — 


with the grandeft ideas of his own nature; reprefenting himfelf 
as appointed by his Father to be our initrutor, our redeemer, 
our judge, and our-king ; and fhewing that he lived and died-for 
the moit benevolent and important purpofes conceivable. 

‘ He does not labour to fupport the greateft and moft magnifi- 
cent, of all characters ; but it 1s perfectly eafy and natural to him. 
He makes no difplay of the high and heavenly truths which he 


utters ; but fpeaks of them with a graceful and wonderful fimpli- » 


city and majefty. Supernatural truths.are as familiar to his mind, 
as the common affairs of life to other men, 
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' © fe takes human’ fiatuté ds it eine from thé hands of its 
Greatdt ; and does not, like thé Stoies, dttémpt to faliion it 
4new, éx¢ept a8 far as man had corrtiptéd if. Hé revives the, 
moral law, carries it t6 séifectioh, and éntorces it by peculiar and 
animatifig motives: but he enjoins nothing new befides praying 
in His namié, and obferving two fimple and fignificant pofitive 


laws, which fétve to promote the practice of the moral law. All 


his precepts, when rightly éxplained, are reafonable in themfelves 
and ufeful in their tendéncy : and their compafs is very great, 
confidering that Ke was an occafional teacher, and nota fyitemati-< 
cal one. 

“ ¢ Tf from the mattér of his inftructions wé pafs on to the man- 
ner in which they were delivered, we find our Lord ufually fpeak- 
ing as an authoritative teacher ; though fometimes juftly limit. 
ing his precepts, and fometimes affigning the reafons of them, 
He prefuppofes the law of reafon, and addreffes men as rational 
creatures. From the gréatnefs of his mind, and the greatnefs of 
his fubjeéts, he is often fublime ; and the beauties interfperfe 
throuyhout his diftourfes are equally natural and ftriking. He is 
remarkable for an eafy and graceful manner of introducing the 
beft leffons from in@idental objects and occafions. The human 
heart is naked and open to him ; and he addreffes the thoughts of 
men, as others do the emotions of the countenance or them bodily 
actions. Difficult fituations, and fudden queftions of the moft 
artful and enfnaring kind, ferve only to difplay his fuperior wif- 
dom, and to confound and aftonifh all his sdectiosiee Inftead 
of fhewing his boundlefs knowlege on every occafion, he checks 
arid reftrains it, and prefers utility to the glare of oftentation. He 
teaches directly and obliquely, plainly and covertly, as wifdom 
poirits out occafions. He knows the inmoft character, every pre- 
judice atid every feeling, of his hearers; and accordingly ufes 
parables to conceal or to enforce his leffons : and he powerfully 
imprefies them by the fignificant language of actions. He gives 
proofs of his mitfion from above, by his knowlege.of the heart, 
by a chain of prophecies, and by a variety of mighty works. 

* He fets an example of the moft perfect piety to God, and of 
the moft extenfive benevolence and the moft tender compaffion to 
men. He does not merely exhibit a life of ftriat juftice, but of 
overflowiny benignity. His temperance has not the dark fhatlés 
of aufterity; his’ meeknefs does not degenerate into apathy. 
His humility is fignal, amidft a fplendour of qualities mote than 
human. His fortitude is eminent and exemplary, in enduring 
the moft-formidable external evils and the fharpeft actual fuffer- 
ings : his patience is invincible ; his refignation entire and abfo- 
lute. Truth and fincerity fhine throughout his whole condutt. 
Though of heavenly defcent, he thews obedience and affeétion'to 
his earthly parents. He approves, loves, and atraches himfelfto 


‘amiable’ qualities in the human race. He refpects authority reli- 


giotis ‘anid civil ; and he evidences his regard for his country by 


“promoting 'its‘moft effential good in _ miniftry dedicated 
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to its fervice, by deploring its calamities, and by laying-down 
his life for its benefit. Every one of his eminent virtues is regu 
lated by confummate’ pfudence ; and he both wins the love of his 
friends, and extorts thé approbation and wonder of his enemies. .. 
© Never was a character at the fame time fo commanding and 
natural, fo refplendent and pleafing, fo amiable and venerable, 
There is peculiar contraft in it. between an_awful greatnefs 
dignity and majefty, and the moft conciltating lovelinefs ten- 
dernefs and foftnefs. He now converfes with prophets .law- 
givers and angels ; and the next inftant he meekly endures the 
dulnefs of his difciples, and the blafphemies and rage of the 
multitude. He now calls himfelf greater than Solomon, one who 
éan command legions of angels, the Giver of life to whomfoever 
he pleafeth, the Son of God who fhall fit on his glorious throne 
to judge the world, At other times we find him embracing young 
children, not lifting up his voice in the ftreets,, not breaking the 
bruifed reed nor quenching the fmoaking flax ; calling his difci- 


ples, not fervants, but friends and brethren, and comforting: 


them with an exuberant and parental affection, Let us paufe an 
inftant, and fill our minds with the idea of one who knew alk 
things heavenly and earthly, fearched and laid open che inmoft 
receffes of the’ heart, rectified every prejudice and remoyed every 
-miftake of a moral and religious kind, by a word exercifed a fove- 
-_Yeignty’over all nature, penetrated the hidden events of futurity, 
gave promifes of admiffion into a happy immortality, had the keys 
of life anddeath, claimed an union with the Father; and yet was 
- pious, mild, geutle, humble, affable, focial, benevolent, friend- 
i . affectionate. Suck a character is fairer than the morning 
fa . . Each feparate virtue is made ftronger by oppofition and 
contraft ; and the union of fo many virtues forms a brightnefs 


which ‘fitly reprefents the glory of that Géd ** who inhabiteth 
. Hight inacceffible.” 


¢ Such a character muft have been a real one. There is fome- 
‘thing fo extraordinary, fo perfect, and fo godlike in it, that it 
could not have béen thus fupported throughout by the utmoft 
ftretch of human art, much lefs by men confeffedly unlearned 
and‘obfcure.” : 
‘The author fubjoins fome obfervations on the teftimony, 
‘which ‘has been borne to our Saviour’s character by his ene- 
mies, ,and on, the manner in which the evangelifts. delineate. his 
. chara&ter; concluding with proofs, in his conduét, that he was 
‘ snot an impoftor. ¥ aber taee 
Sharpe,- Lardner, and others, ‘have furnifhed us with 2 
- great number of Jewifh and heathen teftimoniés, which illu- 
-ftrate and confirm the gofpel hiftory ; but they-have omitted 
the’ teftimony of enemies, as it ftands in the facred records 
‘themfelves, probably becaufe it fuppofes their authenticity, 
‘ Oar author very properly takes ‘tip the argument on this ground, 
'.as it ferves to fhew. in what a varicty.of lights the truth.of our 
PEt ks eneaene taast wha erica rh pe" 
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religion may be placed, and is a:circumftance which furnithe* 
after-ages with ftrong reafons for conviction. 

With refpeét to the manner in which the evangelifts deli- 
-neate our Lord’s charaéter, he obferves; that the facred hifto- 
rians widely differ from writers who frame a fictitious char 
rater. 

‘Nothing; le Koes can be more fimple and .artlefs shina the 
manner; in which this confummate: character is drawn. - It 
arifes from facts, and often from flight incidents; and in 
many places, it is fo finely interwoven with the plaineft nar- 
rative, that it can only be traced by a curious and atten- 
tive eye. 

The evangelifts moft impartially relate whatever feeins to 
diminifh our Lord’s character in the eftimation of prejudice 
and worldly-minded mén. His mighty works are no where 
magnified. Important circumftances in parallel hiftories are 
often fuggefted by a fingle evangelift. There is no rhetorical 
gradation in the account of his miracles. The evangelifts are 
remarkably free from encomium on the fubject of their hiftory. 
They do not extol in words our Lord’s virtues and wifdom, 
but compel their readers to fee] that he was virtuous and wife, 
by a detail of his actions and inftructions. His charaéter is 
alfo delivered without any parallel between his unclouded per- 
fe&tion and the virtues of other holy men, which were fhaded 
by great defects, or by aggravated crimes. There is no con- 
traft between his meekneis, uprightnefs, and other virtues, 
and the rage, injuftice, and other vices of théir enemies. 
The evangelifts alfo remarkably abftain from cenfure on the 
éonduct of his enemies. They honeftly relate many circum- 
ftances, which aétually difparage their own charaéters, or 
which ‘prejudice unthinking men againft them or their caufe. 
The author adds: ‘ It is particularly obfervable of the evan- 
‘gelifts, and indeed of the infpired writers in general, that no 
one of them fpeaks of the infufliciency of his own abilities, 
notwithftanding the greatnefs of the fubje&t, which he under- 
takes. In the genuine books of Scripture there is no fuch lan- 
_ guage.as the following: ‘ If I have done well, as is fitting the 
ftory, it is that which I defired ; but if flenderly and meanly, 
it is that which I could attain unto+.’? The authors of the 
facred books thew a confcioufnefs, that they were writing un. 
der the all-fufficient influence of the Spirit. 

Infidels and fceptics are prejudiced againft the hiftory of’ our 
Saviour. But if they would condefcend to read this salle 
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work, they would find, that his life is a moft inftructive, a nfoft 
interefting, and a moft important fubjeé ; they would find that 
his doétrines and precepts are more juft, more pure, more 
fublime, than any inftructions whith were ever delivered to 
mankind bythe greateft philofophers of Greece and Rome ; 
that his condu&t was more endearing, and his philanthropy 
more extenfive, than either the conduét or the philanthropy of 
the moft illuftrious patriots of thofe nations; and, laftly, ‘that 
the-boafted. compofure of: Socrates, in his: laft’ moments, is 
not worthy to be compared to the ferenity, the meeknefs, the 
penignity of Jefus Chrift, before he expired in torments. To 
Kiave invented fuch a character, and all thofe incidental cir- 
cumftances, with which it is illuftrated, would have been a 


miracle in literature, fuperior to any one that the world has 
ever produced. 


» 


The Hiftory of Scotland. By Dr. Stuart. (Concluded, from p. 36. ] 


AMipstT the important events which employ the attention 

of.Dr. Stuart, in the interefting reign of queen Mary, he 
difplays. particular induftry and penetration, in re{peé& of the 
trial which this princefs underwent in England, upon. the 
charge againft her by the earl of. Murray, of having murdered 
the king her hufband. The public papers, relative to this 
trial, were never, accurately collected, until Mr. Goodal engag- 
ed.in that undertaking. But though the materials he has ref- 
cued from obfcurity, be copious and often decifive, the later hi- 
ftorians of Mary, from.a pre-conceived averfion to his opinions, 
from their adherence to a hypothefis too generally, but un- 
suftly affumed, or from. the irkfomenefs of attending to dry 





and. antiquated records, have not beftowed..fufficient labour, — 


either for underftanding, or rendering them-fubfervient to the 
illuftration of, hiftorical events. Accordingly, their details of 
this memorable, trial are.general, partial, and inexplicit. But 
Dr. Stuart, intent upon his fubjeét, and:zealons to correét-the 
errors, as well as to fupply the defects, of former: writers, ap- 
pears to have_read and ftudied, with an anxious curiofity, all 
the. papers.and public records that could throw any light.upon 
a feries of tranfa¢tions, which were to. evince either the fan- 


guinary temper, and unprincipled vengeance of Elizabeth, or © 


the heinous guilt of the Queen of Scots. He: has, with this 
view, related the particulars of the trial, ina manner not lefs 
diftinguithed for. judicious arrangement, than for: perfpicuity 
and precifion ; and it ts the refult of his inveftigation,..that 
the Scottith prince/s was innocent of the charge exhibited 


againft her. 
} ‘ A warm 
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.» A. warm difpute has been maintained, concerning ‘the au- 
ithenticity of the letters fuppofed to have been written by queen 
Mary to the earl of Bothwel} and this forms another fubje& 
of enquiry, in the work now before us. © In refpect of thofe 
celebrated letters, our author acknowledges his obligations to 
the acuje remarks of Mr. Goodal and Mr. Tytler, who haye 
particglarly exerted themfelves to explain this intricate fubject ; 
but while he gives his fanétion to the juftnefs of their obferva- 
tions, he purfues the enquiry upon a different plan, and 
chiefly employs arguments drawn from hiftorical evidence, 
which he confiders as more certain, fatisfactory, and decifive, 
than thofe founded upon criticifm and hypothetical reafoning, 
‘however ingenioufly and plaufibly fupported. He proceeds to 
fhew the extreme improbability of the difcovery of the cafket, 
with the letters to Bothwel. He obferves, in the courfe of 
his remarks, that the twentieth day of June, 1567, was the time 
‘ which the earl of Murray and his faction had fixed as the date 
of this difcovery. But Dr. Stuart, from eftablifhed and in- 
_costeftible facts, proves that the letters, fuppofed to have 
been found in the cafket, did not exift, until after this pe- 
riod. He alfo demonftrates, from hiftorical evidence, that 
the letters appeared in terms effentially different; a circum- 
-ftance which could not have happened, if thofe productions 
had been genuine. He even afcertains the precife period 
‘when they were forged, and points out the views with which 
they were fabricated. 
This ingenious writer advances an affertion, which, if well 
founded, at leaft extehuates the criminality of an incident, 
» that has hitherto been confidered, even by the advocates for 
Mary, as the greateft reproach upon her chara&ter.* He con- 
tends, that, in reality, this princefs never entertained any 
* love for Bothwel ; and that her feduttion, at Dunbar, by that 
‘ tobteman, was efeaed by meatis of amatorious potions. ‘This 
“Is a faét of the greateft importance towards eftablifhing her in- 
‘ hocence ; and the arguments adduced in its fupport feem to 
” carry with them as great a degree of certainty as the nature of 
_ the cafe can admic. 
We. cannot avoid remarking, that, in this work, the mi- 
nority of James VI. is treated with a minutenefs whith we 
' Have not obferved in any former hiftorian. The character of 
the young prince himfelf is diftinguifhed in its rife ; while the 
‘duplicity of his’ minifters, ahd their dependerite upoti Eliza- 
« beth) ate deferibed with impartiality and precifion. 








@ See vol. i. p. 393, 394. 
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As Dr. Stuart has been particularly circumftantial in une 
folding the particulars of Mary’s trial for the murder of lord 
Darnley, it has been no lefs his care to relate anxioufly her 
trial as a party in the confpiracy of Babington ; where, ‘a8 in 
the former cafe, there was a field for refearch, as well as for 
ingenuity, It has been remarked by Mr. Hume, that, in‘the 
narrative of this tranfaftion fome particulars were wanting, 
without which it could not be elucidated, Thefe particulars are, 
in a great meafure, fupplied by Dr. Stuart, whofe attention 
to public papers has been indefatigable ; and the confpiracy 
of Babington now difplays a confiftency, which bears- ne 
ftrongeft refemblance of truth. 

The author has very“properly exhibited, in his text, feverdt 
letters, at full length, from the Queen of Scots ;' ‘and thefe he 
has modernized with that delicacy which was fuitable, with 
regard to the. compofitions of a prinéefs, whofe writings were 
admired in her own age, and who had’the peculiar addrefs of 
infufing into them her own perfonal fenfibilities and charater. 

The letter of Mary to the duke of Guife, when fhe was'ton- 
vinced of the cruel intentions of Elizabeth and her miniftets, 

‘4s delicate and. magnanimous: her long letter of reproach'to 

- Elizabeth, “ig fublime and affecting ; and that which was writ - 
ten to the fame perfonage, upon her condemnation, aboaiids 
with tender and magnificent fentiments, 

As farther fpecimens of the ability of the author, we fhall 
fubmit to our readers his portraits of the-earl of Morton,. and 
George Buchanan, 

* The earl of Morton, the laft of the Scottith Regents}"'was 
Jow in ftature, had an engaging countenance, and poffeffed a 
form and habit. vigorous and aétive. - His natural copii and 
endowments were uncommon ; and hjs experience «in the world 

‘and in bufinefs was moft ‘ample, He had known the greatetft 
changes of fortune ; the evils of poverty and exile, the advan- 
tages of immenfe wealth and exoxbitant power, the blandifhments 
of flattery, and the wretchednefs of the moft abject humiliation, 
' He engaged himfelf in the puriuits of ambition with a pertinacity 
and ardour that could neither be reprefled nor fatigued ; and he 
advanced in then with no fear of fhame, arid no defire of glory. 
He was rather infolent than haughty, rather cunning than wife, 
and more artificial'than politic. In’a period when every ftatef- 
. man wasa foldier, he had talents for war as well as peace; but 
_ his courage was more undaunted in the cabinet than in the field. 
__ He was fubtle, i intriguing, and treacherous. He was {tained with 
rebellion and murder ; ; and from the incurable malignity of his 
nature, he was. inclined to wanton in mifchief, and to take a de- 
light in the enormities of wickednefs. He was clofe, cruel, co- 


yetous, and vindictive. He gratified without feruple the mat 
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yiefs'of his paffions, and the whimfies of his caprice. His:rapa- 
dity*was haéiglténed and: deformed by infults. He was forward’ 
to’ehcounter'every fpecies of execration and odium. The con- 
tempt of integrity, which ‘marked and polluted his public con- 
duct, ‘was alfo charaéteriftic of his private life; and in both he | 
difdained alike the cenfure and difapprobation of his compatriots. 
Byt while the vices of the man were not fo ‘pernicious as the’ 
crimes of the politician, they were accompanied with cultivation 
and luftre. His ‘mode of living, though voluptuous, was tafte- 
ful. ‘His palaces-and gardens were fplendid beyond the fafhion 
éf his age. His luxury had the charm of refinement; and while 
an ardent propenfity carried him to the ‘fex, his amours were de-: 
licate and elegant. He relieved the agitations, and the cares of 
ambition, with the fmiles of beauty, and the folacements of love, 
But while his paffion for pleafure appears with fome advantage 
amidft the deformities of his charaGter, it was little fuited to the 
complexion of his times. The aufterity and gloom which the 
preachers had excited in the body of the people, and which ftood’ 
ut the place of religion, were hoftile to gallantry in the greateft 
degree. His fenfualities, though the moft-venial of all his errors, 
rouzed up againft him the moft general, and the moft indignant 
refentméent. Odious with privatecorruptions, and execrable 
with public crimes, he exhaufted the patience of an age accuftom- 
ed to the moft enormous profligacy. The jealoufy of his ene- 
inies, and the juftice of his nation called him to expiate, upon the’ 
feaffold, the murder of his fovereign ; and he afcended it without 
the*confolation of one virtue.” He had yet reconciled himfelf to’ 
lieaven from partialities that are natural to mah; and he relied 
with an affured hope upon entering into'a happy immortality ‘in’ 
another exiftence, His buffts of repentance and remorfe were 
huthiliating-and inftructive ; and terminated with propriety the 
teriorof a-life, which had ‘never experienced the fatisfaction and 


‘ the'tranfports of patriotifm and probity. 


- $Phis year; fo afflicting to Mary, was the laft in the life of 
Buchanan ; dnd his ability, his virtues, and his demerits are too 
confpicuous to ‘be paffed without notice. Afflicted with the ftone, 


and preffed down by the infirmities of old age, he felt the ap- 


e* 


proaches of his diffolution, and prepared for it like a philofopher. 
He refigned his employments, and tired of the living waited with 
¥éfignation for the moment that was to number him with the dead. 
At'Edinburgh in the feventy-feventh year of his exiftence’on the 
twenty-eighth day of September a little paft five o’clock in the 
morning his fpirit took its flight. ‘Fhe envy that attends on emi- 
nenee, and the bitternefs'that fill the heart of an enemy, are com- 
monly extinguifhed when their object is removed. But Buchanan 
was'purfued with reproaches while in his grave: Many writers 


have defcribed him as a montter of impiety, as habitually befotted 


with wine, and as deluded with women. It is impoffible to give 
any credit to the vilenefs of caluniny ; and it were equally vain 
‘s-yield without referve to the heated admiration of panegyrifts. 

P 4 Sir 


° 
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Sir James Melyil, who itica] fentiments were difersat fem 
ne bed in hag hay thet he G0 a Secu 
member of the reformed church. . Ip paffing from the errors of 
popery, he difcovered not, indeed, the flaming zeal of a convert ; 
and be moderation was the effect of his wifdom, A fyperfitious. 
grimace was no past of his chara¢ter ; and toa perfon of his ung. 
common endowments it would be an ¢rror to ynpyte the mog 
icrapnous adherence to ¢yery tengt in any popular faith. lis. 


‘life was liberal like his opinions... From the uncertain condition 


Fd his fortune, or from his gttachment to ftudy, he kept himfelf. 
ite from the reftraint of marriage ; but if a judgment may be 
rormed from the viyacity of his temper and the wantonnefs of his 
veyles, fe was no enemy to-beauty and to love, and muft have 
known the tumults and the languors of voluptuoufnefs, Violent. 
in his nature, he embraced his friend with ardour, and indylged 
in the play of the focial affections. Proud of mental fuperioricy 
he was prone, to treat with contempt men of high rank, whofe, 
chief or only recommendation was their birth or their riches. 
zinft his enemies he was animated with an atrocity of revenge. 
malignant keennefs glanced in his eye ; and the perfecutions. 
of priefts and the oppreffions of misfortune feryed ta aygment the. 
natural fretfulnefs of his difpofition, and gave an edge to his 


fpleen. His.converfation was gay, ingenious, . and {fatyrical,: 


When he was poffeffed of wealth there were no bounds to his pro-. 
digality ; when in want, he fubmitted fo little arts to procure. 
the means of expence ; and being carelefs of the future he made 
no, provifion for the feafon of dotage and helpleffnefs. His money 
and his life terminated in the fame moment. He was tather low 
in flature; of his drefs he was negligent ; and his external ap: 
pearance bore no marks of the cultivation of his tafte, Yet in 
the flavith occupations of a pedagogue in which he pafled the. 
better part of his days, he had contracted ng pedantic imperti- 
ee ‘ 2 fe padied A fituation snuid deftroy the greatnefs of 
ig mind. He paffed with propriety fram the. ichgol to the cabi- 
net, and felt Shin ake a fcholar and a courtier. In poetry he 
was deemed unriyalicd by hiseontempoyaries. He is more nerv- 
QUS, More various, more elegant than the Italian poets. He has 
imitaied thofe of Rome with greater grace and purity. His 
Ffalms, in. which he has employed fo many kinds of verfa, difplay 
admirably the extent and univerfality of his mind, the quicknefs 
and abundance. of this fancy, and the power and acutenefs of his 
judgment, Ip bjffary he has contended with Livy and Salluf, 
The chequered fcenes of-his life had given him 4 wide experience 
of the world,, and he was naturally: of a thoughtful difpofition, 
He uate accordingly the tranfactions of men with great prudence 
ang discernment... la the precifion and exadtoefs of his. narration 
he is not equally fuccefeful. Minute facts too often efcaps his at- 
_ teption.;. apd important ones. do not always reseive from him thas 
picene/s of examupation, and that: fulaci. of desal which _ 
Bie | - meri 
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erit. .Of.ornament he is more ftudious than of truth; and the 
Ebles which difgrace the earlier portions of his hiftory, are nor, 
more difgyfting than the partiality with which he records the 
events of his own times. love of liberty, anda refpeé forthe 
beft interefts of mankind pervade and illuftrate his work ; but his 
admiration of tyrannicide, and his contempt of royalty, betray a 

ropenfity to licéntioufnefs and faction. His learning is admire 
able ; his penetration better than his learning. ‘The vigour of his 


mind, the intereft of his manner, the dignity of his narration, 


the deepnefs of his remark, the purity of his dittion, are all con- 
fpicuous. But while his genius.and ability adorned the times it 
which he lived, and muft draw to him the admiration of the moft 
diftant pofterity, it is not to be forgotten, that his political con- 
dué& was difgraceful in the greateft degree, and muft excite its re- 
grets, and provoke its indignation. His zeal for the carl of Murs 
ray overturned altogether his allegiance as a fubject, and his ins 
tegrity as aman. His aéhvity againit Mary in the conferences in 
England was in a ftrain of the moft fhamelefs corruption; and 
the virulence with which he endeavoured to defame her by his 
writings was moft audacious and criminal. They involve the 
complicated charge of ingratitude, rebellion, and perjury. That 
he repented of his political tranfactions, and of his malignity to 
Mary has indeed been affirmed with great probability; but no 
decifive vouchers of his forrow have been recorded ; and in the 
fhort Memoir he left of himfelf, he has avoided all mention of 
it. A dark cloud was gathering around him, when an oppor- 
tune death afforded him a peaceful retreat from the anxieties and 
the cares of a world, with which his infirmices and his age had 
difgufted him,’ 'o86 

In the courfe of the hiftory, Dr. Stuart affords feveral exam- 
ples of his defcriptive powers. Of this there occurs an inftance 
where Mary is reprefented mourning the death of Darnley, 
ma the caftle of Edinburgh. L Kin Lele 

* Before the laft offices were performed to her hufband, Mary, 
feom 4 principle of delicacy, as well as to comply with-an eftab- 
lithed: cuftom, leaving her palace, went to the Cattle of Edin. 
burgb to indulge in grief. She fhut herfelfup in her apartment 
]t was hung with black; the light of the fun was excluded from 
it; and qa taper burning faintly added to its gloom, .. Here melt- 
ing with lonely anguith fhe was penetrated with all the fentiments 
‘that became her condition, and mourned his fate and her own 
misfortunes. ‘The inflability of human grandeur affected her; 
and-while fhe meditated its painful enjoyments and its oppreffive 
miferies, fhe looked for camfor¢ beyond the prefent fcens, and 
wegarded the royal crown and the {ceptre, as the: playthings of 4 


giddy: pride, and a childith ambition,’ x 
Another inftance is the feene at Carberry:hill, where Mary 
difmiffes Bothwel, and enters into a treaty with her’riobles. ~~ 


* I¢ 
5 
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¢ It was ‘equally perilous to thée’Queen to fight or to fly. The 
expedient the moft prudent for her’ was to capitulate. ‘She defired 
to confer. with Kircaldy of Grange, who rermonftrated to her 
again ft the- guilt and the’ wickednefs ‘of Bothwel, and counfelled 
her to abandon him. She expreffed her willingnefs” to. difmifs 
him upon the condition that the lords would acknowlege their al- 
légiancé, and continue in it. ‘Kircaldy paffed to the nobles, and 
received ‘their authority to aflure her that they would honour, 
ferve, and obey her as their princef$ and fovereign.’ 

Other fabjeele! ‘remarkable for ftrength of delineation, are 
exhibited by the author, in his deferiptions of Mary’s em- 
Barking for Scotland, her firft interview with Darnley, the af 
faffination of Rizzio, the maflacre of Paris, Mary’ $ refigna- 
tion of her Crowe at Lochlevin,, cand her execution at Fothe- 
uingay Caftle.. 

, Confidering: this: hiftory in refpegt. OF its internal and more 
effential merit, it exhibits the tranfaCtions of ‘the reign of 
Mary in a ftrong and peculiar light 4 and there appeai's through 
the whole, fuch a concatenation ‘and confiftency, fupported 
by refpettable authorities, as ought to fecure to the hiftorian 
a degree’ of credit, infinitely’ beyond what is due-to the re-. 
prefentations of any hypothetical writer ; though if muft ‘be ad- 
mitted, that fome of his pofitigns are liable to ftrong objections. 

The work is written im. that manly firain of fentiment, which 
ufvally. diftinguithed thofe. productions that flow.from: the {pi- 
rited exertion of an author’s own literary, powers. But the ftyle, 
though hardly ever below hiftotical elevation, does not always 
command our applaufe... Dr, Stuart feems to have referyed his 
principal efforts for fuch paflages of the narrative’as are of the 
greateft importance towards eflablifhing the moft effential facts; 
and in thofe, it muft be acknowleged, his genius fhines forth 
with remarkable {plendor, ° To.thefe remarks we hhaye only 
to. add, that, from an, exuberance of fentiment,’ lie, fometimes 
indulges in reflexions, which lead:him beyondithe limits! that 
feparate the. Lipeenen: of mre? from the field of lpboularidn: : 


7 





Letters | ox Thelyphthora : with ae | cational Pisa. and Epi- 
togue. Sve. 35. Dodiley. 
PHIs publication confifts. of twenty-eight letters, from the 
author of, Thelyphthora to feveral of his friends and core 
sefpopdents, concerning that remarkable performance. 
We fhall prefent our readers With a few extratts, ‘by which 
they will be enabled to form 4 proper notion of the author’s © 
deftgn, .and the fentiments: he, entertains of fuch as do not 
adopt his opinion. : a 
. His work, it feems, has lease pret by feveral writers : 
. ‘ The 
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« The author, therefore, requefts the reader not tolook on 
the following fheets as. an intended - formal reply to the non= 
‘fenfe and ribaldry, which have appeared’ againtt- ‘Thelypthora. 
He hopes never to mifemploy his time to fuch a as par 

His opponents are people not worth his notice‘: me LW 

«I chave been peftered with letters, fome froin thofe I do 
know, fome from thofe I’ do not know, fome from: thofe, 
whom I hope I never fhail’ know, ‘and fome from people, who 
feem to have but a very flight acquaintance with themfelves,’ 

Some of them, we are told, are brewers of poifon: — 

‘ This fort of authors ‘apply ‘abufe, as fome brewers are 
{aid to do the poifonous berry called cocculus' indicus, when 
they would give a colour of ftrength to their’ beer, ‘and i in or- 
-der'to:fave malt and hops.’ _ bi : 

Others:are porcupines t=) | ) F 3 

‘ If what is faid of the fretful porcupine re true, that he 


‘fets up his quills in anger,’ ‘and:darts them at thofe, who ap- 


gocoe: him, [ fhould imagine; that this animal had furnifhed 
my correfpondents;! if not with inftruments to write with, yet 
Lith the temper they write in.’ 

- Others. are: geefe ; 

‘ From the abfurdity and folly of moft of thefe sare 
ances I fhould almoft chink, that the goofe, when bereft of its 
quills, communicates fomething of its genius and undetiaas- 
‘jng to fuch: writers.’ : 

Others are grafhoppers:: 

§ Ffhall*conclude this letter with the fable of Bovealini’s 
Traveller, who was fo peftered with the noife of grafhoppers 


"am his:ears, ‘that’ he alighted from his horfe in great-wrath to 


- kill them all. This, fays our author, was ‘troubling himfelf 


! tond manner of purpofe: had he purfued his:journey without 
‘taking notice of them, the troublefome infe&s: would. have 


died of ‘themfelves ina very few rome a and-he would have 
‘ fuffered nothing from them.” 

Othersare the moft contemptible vermin:: . 

‘ T look: upon fuch. fatirifts to be of the flea kind, : full of 


‘venom, but without power of doing any hurt that-is ‘effential ; 


' andthe pamphlets which you'fend me,' as of no higher. confe- 





» quence, either torme or my book, than fo:many-flea-bites.; I 


~ may: ‘add, ‘that as dirtinefs is. {aid to® ‘breed fleas, . fo: low, . nar- 


' Tow, .4gnorant, mean, prejudiced; wad sitio minds; breed 


this kind of criticifms.’ 3 
So much for the adverfaries of Thelyphthora, Let us now 
fee what opinion we are to form of the author and his perform- 


- ance, 


In 
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Th de mid& df all this defpicable group, cotnpofed of *th® 
patna and moft vexatious animals, wretches that nobowy 
knows, porcupines, geefe, grafhoppers, and fleas, the piouS 
and ‘heroic author of Thélyplithora fits in his elbow chait, 
with the utmoft complacency and fatisfaction. 

* They have not, fays he, been able once to. put me but of 
Aumour, @ither with myfelf; or my book. When the wind 
Sits in the fouth-weft, it.is apt to whiftle through the key- 
a of my fudy, and this is worfe to me than all they have 
fai > ‘wr 

> Few welness are mafters of fo much philofophical compofure, 
But onr auithor, we are told, is clothed with celeftial armour. 
~.. © While armed with the breaft-plate of divine truth, I am 
invulnerable ; and their weapons ftrike, where, I mof chari- 
tably and earneftly hope, the affailants de not mean they 
ould.’ - 

He that defpifes ‘Thelyphthora, defpifes *« God’s book.’ 
* J have, he fays, made His mind and will, in his own moft 
Sacred, inviolable, and perfect laws, the bafis of every propo- 
fition, as well as of every argument which fupports it... .I 
build my opinions, not on the fand of human authority, but 
on the rock of divine revelation.’ 

Upon this principle he gives his antagonitt this — 
-eantion : | 

¢ Take care, fir, moderate your zeal—yon are treading on 
holy ground, look to your fteps — open your ¢yes—fee wheré you 
are’ goifig+-yow are at the edge of a dangerous’ — 
you ate heated—be cool—refled.’ 

He repeatedly charges his opponents with ignorance in not 
undetftanding his book. Tt may, therefore, be faid, that he 
$hould have: written in a plainer manner, and not laid himfelf 
open to mifeonitruction. And if he finds, that any one has 
_genfored his: doétrine, in confequence of his miftakes, he 
fhould condefcend, in the fpirit of meeknefs and charity, to 
fet him right, ahd as he expreffes himfelf, endeavour $ to re- 
“ophove the veil from ignorance ;’ and, in {uch a momentous 
affair, ‘ to cdufe tlie fcales to fall from the eyes of prejudice.’ 

But+no fuch condefcénfion is to be expected. He that 
prefurhes to oppofe his opinion deferves no reply. For, fays 
our author, with all the authority of a prophet: < I have no- 
_-thihg to-fay to. fich 4 RabfhakehThe king’ s aereineyent 
Was; fayings 4 manner him not.’ 


Anfwer 
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Anfwer to Dr. Prig@ley’s Letters to a Philofophical Unbelievers 
8vo. 2s. No Publifher’s Name. 


Additional Letters to a Philofophical Unbeliever, in. Anfwer to 
Mr. William Hammon. By Fofeph Priefley, LL.D. F.R. S- 
, Svo. 15. Gd. Johnfon. 


is ee former of thefe publications confifts of two parts, and 

Prefatory Addrefs to Dr. Prieftley, fubferibed William 
Hammon, and the Anfwer, which is faid to have been writ- 
ten by a friend. Thefe pieces are perfeétly fimilar in ftyle 
and fentiment; we fhall therefore confider them as the pro- 
dudtion of the fame pen, 

This writer boldly proclaims himfelf an atheift. * I do 
declare,’ fays he, * upon my honour that Iamone. Be it 
therefore for the future remembered, that in London, in the 
kingdom of England, in the year of our Lord 1781, a man 
has publicly declared himfelf an atheift.’—Rara temporum 
felicitas, ubi fentire que velis, & que fentias dicere licet! 

This atheift does not affert, that there are no marks of de- 
fign in the viftble univerfe. He allows, * that atoms cannot 
be arranged in a manner expreffive of the moft exquifite de- 
fign, without competent intelligence having exifted~ fome- 
where.’ | 

He farther fays: * the vis nature, the perpetual induftry, 
intelligence, and provifion of nature, muft be apparent to all 
who fee, feel, or think. - I mean to diftinguifh this active, in- 
telligent, and defigning principle, inherent as much in mat- 
ter, as the properties of gravity; or any elaftic attractive, or 


.repulfive power, from any extraneous foreign force and defign, 


in an invifible agent, fupreme, though hidden lord, and maf- 
ter over all effects and appearances, that prefent themfelves to 
us in the courfe of nature. The laft fuppofition. makes the 
univerfe, and all other organized matter, a machine, made 
or contrived by the arbitrary will of another being, which 
other being is called God ; and my theory makes a God of 
this univerfe, or admits no other God or defigning principle 
than matter itfelf, and its various organizations.’ | 

Such is the fyftem of this writer, which he fupports with 
as much appearance of reafon, as the abfurdity of his hypo- 
thefis will admit. . : 

Dr. Prieftley, in anfwer to this Unbeliever, fhews, in the 
firft place, that the vifible univerfe is not, and cannot be, 
that uncaufed being, which Mr. Hammon fuppofes; and fe- 
condly, that the feat of that intelligence, which is acknow- 
ledged to be in the univerfe, cannot be in the vifible univerfe 
er itfelf, 
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itfelf, but muft refide in, and belong to, fome being diftiné 
from it. 

- In the courfe of this,i inquiry he takes notice of what Mr. 
Hammon has obferved with refpeét to the moral attributes of the 
‘Deity, the moral influence of religion, and other: an of 
a mifcellaneous nature. — 

As we cannot pretend to follow thefe writers ftep by ftep in 
their difquifitions, we fltall take only a fhort extra&t from the 
leaft metaphyfical part of the controverfy, 

‘, You allow, fays Dr. Prieftley, that theré is in nature a 
principle of production, as well as of deffru@ion ; fo that 
£© whenever the globe fhall come to that temperament,. which 
js fit for the life of any loft fpecies of animals; whatever 
energy in nature produced it originally, if ever it had a be- 
ginning, will moft probably be fufficient to produce it again, 
ds not,” you fay, ‘‘ the reparation of vegetable. life in the 
pring, equally wonderful now as its firft production? yet this 
is a plain effect of the influence of the fun, whofe abfence 
would occafion death, by a perpetual winter? So far is this 
queftion from containing, in my opinion,.a formidable diffi- 
culty to the Epicurean fyflem, that I cannot. help judging 
the continual mutability of things, as. an irrefragable. proof 
of this eternal energy of nature.’ 

‘ To me the conclufion which. you think fo very probable, 

appears: to be drawn dire¢tly contrary to all the known. rules 
of philofophifing. Suppofing as you do, the caufe of de- 
ftruGion to. any. {fpecies of animals, to be a change of tempe- 
ature in the climate, ftill the reproduétion of thofe animals, 
-when the country fhould have recovered its former temperature, 
would be as proper a miracle as any thing to which. a believer 
in revelation gives that name (and would, therefore, prove 
the exiftence of a power diftin&t from any thing in the vifible 
univerfe, and fuperior to it) becaufe we fee nothing fimilar to 
this in any fimilar circumftances of things at prefent. Take 
a veffel of water, with fifhes and infects in it. You may freeze 
‘that water, and confequently deftroy all the animals that it 
contains. But though you may thaw that water again, .you 
might wait long enough before you would find any more fuch 
fithes .or. infects in it, provided you excluded the fpawn, or 
eggs, of others. 

« If there be any fach thing as the reproduction of any loft 
animal, .as of that large one, "the bones of which you {peak 
of, and there be no fuch thing as a being diftin& from the 
vifible univerfe, it muft be produced by what now exifts, and 
js vifible to us; but. how this. fhould be done by any /aw or 


power of nature, with which we are acquainted (and beyond 
‘this 
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this we are not authorized to fortn any-judgment at all) though, 
within your creed, is beyond my conception. As the animal 
you {peak of was an inhabitant of the earth, I fhould imagine 
that you would think fome power refiding in, and belonging 
to, the earth itfelf might be fufficient for this purpofe, with- 
out calling in the aid of the fun, moon, or ftars. But how 
the earth, with all the animals and men upon it, are to go to 
work, in order to reproduce this animal, I have no knowledge. 
I know that I fhould be able to contribute very little towards 
it. The energy of nature, before which, you fay, all: difficulty 
vanifbes, 18 a fine expreffion ; ; but when we come to realize our 
ideas, and to conceive in what manner this energy of nature 
is to be exerted, we are juft as much at a lofs how to conne& 
it with the things to be produced by it, as if no fuch energy 
exifted. | 
.~ You fay that ‘* the reparation of vegetable life in the 
{pring, is equally as wonderful: now as at its firft production,” 
and that this ‘¢ is the ‘plain effect-of the influence of the fun.” 
I am really furprifed that: you can, even fora moment, fup- 
pofe thefe two cafes to be at all fimilar. We can only judge 
of powers by cbfervation and experience. Now, whenever did 
you fee any plant. produced when the feed was properly de- 
ftroyed ?, In this cafe, what can the /uz do to produce it. If 
the fun has this. power, why is it not fometimes exerted, fo 
that we fhould fee plants fpring up by means of 4eat only, 
without their proper feeds? That there is a being diftin@ from 
the vifible univerfe, poffefled of the power of controuling its 
laws, is not.a random fuppofition, like this of yours, but is 
fufficiently proved by fact, as the hiftory of revelation thews.? 
The argument, which ‘the door hints at in the conclufion 
of this extraét, is the evidence of miracles, which, he fays, if 
they be undeniable, clearly prove the exiftence of a being, 
diftintt from what is vifible in nature; and a being, who can 
controul the laws of it; and this can be.no other than the 
author of nature.——He adds: ‘ The miracles recorded in the 
Old and New Teftament: are naturally adapted to give the 
fulleft fatisfation concerning the being of a God, as well as 
the truth of revelation; and therefore, in order to difprove 
the being of a God; a perfon muft likewife difprove the evi- 
dences of the Jewifh and of the Chriftian Revelations, which 
I. think he will find it difficult to do, confiftently with his re- 
taining faith in any hiftory whatever.’ 
' Upon reading thefe letters we have been a little furprifed 
“at the uncommon deference, which thefe two opponents pay 
to each other. Dr. Prieftley-treats this writer with greater re- 
— -fpe& than he has treated fore of his former adverfaries, 


whom 
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whom he Kas accufed of set underfianding his argument. He 
has ever taken pit to find him ; but without faccefs. Mr. 
Hammon dates his letter from Oxford-fteet, No. 418. Theré 
the doctor could not hear of any fuch perfon. He then in- 
quired for him at Liverpool, as he was ditected by a fecotid 
letter ; but the phantom ftill withdrew itfelf from the philofo- 
pher’s inveftigation. From whence we may conclude, that 
the atheift has not the courage, as He pretends, to difcover his 
retreat; and that the name of William Hammon i is ‘nothing 
more ean’ a prudent difguife. 


ih. 





An Inquiry into the Manners, Tafe, and Amufements, of the two 
. daft Centuries int England. By Fobn Andrews, LL.D. Small 
Sve. 25.6d. Debrett. 


THs Inqtiry, which, had it been well and accurately per- 
formed, might have afforded both entertainment atid in- 
firndtion, is carelefly written, fuperficial, and imperfett: The 
author does not feem' faficiently acquainted with the hiftory 
of paft times, to give a juft account of the manners, virtues, 
vices, and follies, of the different periods, or to trace’ philo- 
fophically and judicioufly their various caufes. He inverts the 
order of time; and, inftead of taking a regular view of our 
national cuftotns and reigning manners, from’ early times down 
to the prefent, travels backwards, takes up the modes of 
George the Firft, tkips to the reigns of the Stuarts, and fets 
us down at laft with the great Elizabeth. Theye is nothing 
riew, ftriking, or fagacious, in-any of his obfervations'on the 
feverat periods, or any thing amafing to attra our attention : 
the” following remark is fo oppofite' to truth and évery day’s 
ence, that’ we wonder how a’ writer’ could’ hazard the 
lication of it. 
¢ [tis no {mall happinefs, fays Dr. Andrews, that, amidit the 
abfurd, fervilé, and detrimental imitation of foreign’ modes arid 
sianners, that execrable one, of infidelity im the‘ marriage ftate, 
has not*yet been imported’ into England in any very extenfive 
; atid that, luckily for the public, the guilty, however 
exalted, ate fingled' out’ as object: of fhame and conteripté 
é Whether the good’ fenfe for which this nation is remark- 
able; or whether the nature of ont government has hitherto 
‘proved moft effeQuat' in preventing: it, is hard to tél. They 
both undoubtedly have oppofed it’; but probably nioré' the 
fatter cauft ; as it'is obférvablé, that this: avowed’ reciprocal 
ihdifference® in ‘the married parties, i3 a-vice that has feldom 
Beett Knows to fourth i ina republican’ oral , 
oh 
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-¥t appears to us unaccountable, that the author fhould, af- 
‘ter this obfervation, lament the confequences of that licen- 
tions ‘wanton fpirit of voluptuoufnefs and diflipation which 
has of late, from prefiding over our pleafures, affumed ah 
influence over our manners. 

‘ It remains,: fays he, to be fincerely lamented, that any 
man fhould be fo utterly abandoned in his morals, fo ftrangely 
limited in his conceptions, or curft with fuch a levity of heart, 
as to treat the greateft enormity produced by this unhappy 
fpirit, rather as a matter of gaiety and jocofenefs, than as an 
object demanding the moft ferious reflections. 

‘ In this they may poiflibly think themfelves fupported by 
the fhameful and guilty connivance, one might almott fay to- 
Jerdtion, it too openly meets with in fome countries abroad. 

‘ But the fmalleft degree of confideration muft quickly con- 
vince them, that depravity and infatuation alone can give 
countenance to what, in the ‘feale of found reafoning, is evi« 
dently a fcandal to human nature. 

«We are taught by daily experience, that however the dif- 
folute and profligate may endeavour to foften it, by the fa- 
} fhionable appellation of gallantry, infidelity in the married 
ftaté is pregnant with fuch infinite mifchief to fociety, that 
it cannot meet with too much abhorrence and reprobation. 

‘ No fpecies of wickednefs ftrikes more directly at the root 
of human happinefs. Exclufive of its neceffary and immeé- 
diate effect, the deftruction of domeftic tranquillity, and the 
introdudtion of anarchy and confufion into families, it is thé 
ufual fource of the moft irreconcileable and moft fatal enmi- 
ties, and naturally produces the moft dreadful cataftrophes in 
private life. Whenever the fpirit of gallantry gets footing, 
and grows habitual in any-country, it breeds diffidence and 
}) fufpicion between individuals, and is unqueftionably the 
greateft obftruGtion to friendfhip, from the fear and jealoufy 
we are liable to entertain of thofe who have conftant oppor- 
tunities to abufe the privileges annexed toit. It banifhes all 
delicacy of fentiment, and utterly extinguifhes that refpect 
for the fair-fex, which is founded oh the opinion of their 
honour and virtue ; of which, when the violation ceafes to 
be difreputable among the men, it feldom remains an object 
of confequence among the women. In fhort, “by extirpat- 
ing the moft effectual motive for reciprocal attachment, it 
annihilates the effential felicity of love ; and by extending our 
defires and paflions, and the hope of gratifying them indif- 
criminately to all, it eradicates the nobleft refinements that 
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dignify the human. .fyftem, and throws all theeftablifhed ideas 
of civilized nature, into their primitive chaos and confufion.’ 

Thefe ftri@tures on our prefent degeneracy are nervous and 
fpirited ; as is the following exhortation to the fair-fex, which 
we fhall, therefore, particularly recommend to our female rea- 
ders, and hope they will profit by the advice : 

* Let our fair countrywomen ftill retain the reputation they 
have long and juftly deferved, that of being fupremely beau- 
tiful, and equally modeft. It is the moft ineftimable prize 
they can covet: let them not lofe the lovelinefs and dignity 
of their fex, in thofe freedoms that are infeparable from fo 
repeated a frequentation of the paftimes of late fo much in 
vogue. ‘Thefe are ne proper foil for the cultivation of true 
modetty, which, like the fenfitive plant, fhrinks at the leaf 
touch of familiarity. 

« Let us leave to the Italians, let us leave to the French, 
the talents of feduction: let us ftill glory in artleffnefs and 
fimplicity in our tranfactions with womankind, while they 
plume themfelves on their dexterity in affailing and corrupt- 
ing innocence, and in all the various intricacies of iniquitous 
intercourfe: let the women of Italy rejoice in that fcandalous 
liberty, they fo ftedfaftly maintain, of giving their hand to 
one man, and their heart to another: let the women of France 
-exult in that privilege, they fo amply exert, of changing per- 
petually the objects of their criminal attachments, and glory, 
as it were, in the open difplay of their libertinifm: let the 
men in thofe countries,: flavifhly abandoned to this debafing 
fyftem of fenfuality, lofe themfelves in a round of wantonnefs 
and debauchery ; and become callous to thofe feelings of the 
heart and mind, that relate to any fubjet wherein pleafure 
has not the principal preponderance: let their attention be 
taken up with a fondnefs for, and an admiration of thofe ima- 
ginary refinements, which, while they prove a fource of fruit- 
lefs inglorious entertainment, never fail to debilitate the nobler 
faculties, and to create a forgetfulgefs of the more important 
functions, that ought to employ an individual who wifhes and 
pretends to be ranked above the vulgar. 

‘ But may never this contagion reach our country! Let us 
recolle& the figure we lately made in the eye of the univerfe: 
let us ponder on the means by which this figure was, and is 
tobe fupported: let.us frequently revolve in our thoughts, 
that a people who mean to diftinguifh themfelves from all others 
by the excellence of their conftitution, by their profperity at 
home, and their glory abroad, muft alfo refolve to diftinguifh 
: them- 
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themfelves no lefs by the virtues and qualifications through 
which thofe trophies are obtained.’ 


hes 





Tranflated Specimens of Welle Poetry in Englifh Verfe. By Fobn 
Walters, B. A. 8vo. 15.6d. Dodfley. 


N honeft Cambro-Briton, from a laudable zeal for the ho- 
nour of his native country, and its ancient bards, has 
here prefented us with a tranflation of fome old Welth 
poetry. The few wild notes, which are new fet, give usa fa- 
vourable idea both of the original writer, and the modern 
tranflator, who feems to have done ample juftice to his illu- 
ftrious predeceffors. In the following elegy there is a fpirit and 
pathos, which every reader who has a tafte for nature and fim- 
plicity, cannot but admire. 


*NEST, the Daughter of Howel: an Elegy. By Einion, the 
Son of Gwalchmai. Written about the Year 1240. 


‘ The {pring returns, the hills are green, 
The foreft blooms, the fea ferene 
Ebbs with hollow-founding tide, 
But when will Einion’s grief fubfide ? | 
Chaunt the birds to cheer the plain, 
But Einion breathes a mournful ftrain. 
Falling like my feeble lay 
The wind now gently dies away. 
By Teivi’s deep romantic ftream 
Sorrowing with flow fteps I came. 
The praife of dying Neft I fung, 
Her name ftill trembles on my tongue. 
With joylefs heart and tearful eye 
To tune her facred dirge I try. 
Like fair Elivri’s was her fame, 
And thoufands have ador’d her name. 
In filence now the matchlefs maid 
Low in her laft abode is laid, 
Who fprung from royal anceftry ; 
Keen as the hawk’s her dazzling eye. 
In filken robe bright Cadvan’s maid 
On blue Difunni’s banks array’d, 
Short time, but lov’d and virtuous, liv’d, 
Nor hath my heart her lofs furviv’d ; 





* Neff, in the language of the Manks, fignifies brightze/s, or the 
moon, Or Diana. 
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My heart, that hear’d her bards complain, 
And died within me at the ftrain. 
Tyrant. Death, thou ruthlefs foe, 
At laf thy fatal power I know. 
Ah! generous Neft, of foul benign, 
How ditferent is my fate from thine ! 
I left to ftruggle with my woes, 
Thou peaceful’in thy laft repofe ! 
Weary of life, and robb’d of reft, 
I ftore long forrow in my breatt. 
Thy lov’d remembrance ne’er fhall part 
From weeping Einion’s faithful heart. 
Still-to my view the veil of death 
Is prefent, and the form beneath, 
Thofe features of unrival’d hue, 
Bright as heav’n’s.ambrofial dew 
New-fal’n on Aran’s fky-topt brow, 
Or wild Eryri’s cliffs of fnow. 

By martyrs, and the virgin’s claim, 
By holy Dewi’s fainted name, 
By angels of the good and fair, 
Trembling I lift my humble prayer, 
Which to the throne of Heav’n will fly 
Aufpicious, and to thee, Moft High, 
That the dear maid, undoom’d to pain, 
Near thy right hand a feat may gain. 
Thou ne’er wilt banifh beauteous Neft 
From the bright manfions of the bleft.’ 


We hope that thefe Specimens will meet with the encourage-_ 


ment which they deferve ;, and that the tranflator, who has per- 
formed his tafk with elegance and fidelity, will be induced by 
their fuccefs to modernife fome more Cambrian poetry, which, 
whenever it may appear, will, if we may judge from this little 
performance, be very acceptable to the public. 





— 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Cato. 104 Pages in 8vo. Bafil. (German.) 


Two dialogues, in which Cato is introduced difcourfing, a fhort 
time before his death, with Demetrius, on the deftination of man, 
where Brutus and Apollonides affift as auditors‘and fometimes as 
fpeakers. Demetrius maintains the doétrine of Plato, that the pre- 
fent life.is only a preparation for a future and better one; that, 
without a firm belief of the immortality of the foul, and_a future 
ftate of retribution, there are no virtue nor happinefs ; whereas 
Cato attempts tq prove,that even without any hopes-of a future and 
€terna) life, man may yet bec yirtuous, and that virtue is the only 
fource 
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fource.of happinefs and her own Sufficient reward.—The author fup- 
plies each fpeaker with a]l the arguments that may be produced in 
fupport of his principles, and a language almoft throughout fuit- 
able to their refpective charaéters and fentiments. But, in order not 
to abufe feveral of the new and excellent obfervations uttered by 
Cato, the reader ought never to lofe fight of the author’s purpofe, 
which was chiefly to confute the opinion of thofe who, in fpite of 
al] the evidence of hiftory, denied, that difinterefted virtue was ever 
yet practifed without the conviction of receiving its reward in fome 
future ftate of exiftence. The author himfelf has been careful, in his 
prefgce, to preclude miftakes as to his purpofe; which was only to 
characterife, to give a philofophical drama, exhibiting the fyftem 
of a man of Cato’s principles and way of thinking. The introduc- 
tion contains hiftorical {tri€tures, intended as a preparation tothe 
dialogue. The title page and end are adorned with the heads of 
Cato and of Brutus, 


Abhandlung uber die altere Scandinavifche Gefchichte von den Cimbrern 
und den Scandinavifchen Gothen; or, a Differtation on the Ancient 
Hiftory of Scandinavia, of the Cimbri and the Scandinavian Goths. 
By F.W. Baron de W. I. 23 Sheets in v0, Copenhagen. (German.) 
The ingenious author has divided his work into two parts. The 

firft, treats of the chief place of refidence of the Cimbri, in Scandi-« 

navia, and of the biftorical fragments relating to them; and the 


fecond, of the fucceflion of the great Cimbrian monarchy ; and 


both evince great learning and {kill, in fupporting a fyftem of fome- 
times paradoxical conjectures with a variery of plaufible argu- 
ments. 


H. Willh. de Vofs Preifs{chrift zber den Gebrauch und Mifsbrauch der 
Unkunde anderer im Handel und Wandel. Nebft Zewoen andern dahin 
einfchlagenden Abhandlungen ; cr, a Prize Differtation on the U/e and 
Abufe of the Ignorance of Cuflomers and others, in Trade and Inter- 
courfe; with two other Mimoirs on the fame Subje@. Tranflated 
Srom the Dutch and French into German. 184 pages in 8vo. Butzow. 
This prize queftion was propofed by the Dutch fociety of fciences 

at Harlem, and anéwered by feveral- gentlemen. Mr. de Vofs, 

teacher of the Mennoniits at Amfterdam, obtained the prize, 

He begins juftly by afferting that this is a queftion which an 

ordinary meafure of capacity and underftanding muft be able to 

folve ; as otherwife many felfith people would be apt to excufe 
themfelves with a pretended want of a fufficient capacity and judg- 
ment for determining the limits between what is right or wrong, 
lawful or illicit, in dealing. But the rules eftablifhed by him are 
too prolix, many of them even fo obfcure, that he himfelf feems to 
have forgotten his introductory obfervation juft noticed. He founds 
his general principle on Matth. vii. 52. He notices the frauds and 
oppreffions of the man-fellers, (or kidnappers,) in Holland, who 
allure, entrap, and fell raw and unwary people tothe Eaft India 
company ; but he fpeaks not of them with that indignation which 
fuch an execrable race of men deferve. The application of his 
pracipiss to the practices in infuring, ought alfo to have been illu- 
trated by a much greater variety of inftances. .. The fecond memoir 
is lefs valuable than the firft. ' But the third, written by M. 


¥ranc, a French clergyman at Zutphen, is a very judicious per- 


formance, and if not fuperior, certainly at leaft equal to the firft 
which obgained the prize, 
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Anmerkungen iiber die Lebens Art der Einwohner in groffen Stedten; ors 
Objfervations on the Way of Living in great Cities. By Dr. F. Pete 
Xav. Fauk. 8vo, Vienna. (German.) | 
The author’s purpofe is to preferve and to promote health, as 

much as poffible, by prefcriptions of a wholefome diet and way of 

life, for the inhabitants of large towns. 

He has divided his work into four feétions ; of which, fection 1. 
treats of the general evils and inconveniencies of large towns with 
regard to their atmofphere ; and the fitteft means for preventing, 
remedying or alleviating them ; fection 2. of the ufual way of nurf- 
ing, feeding, and training up infants. Se€tion 3. of the ufual way 
of living of young and adult people. Seétion 4. of fome pernicious 
cuftoms of pregnant and lying-in women, midwives, and nurfes. 

The abufes here cenfured, have very often been noticed, but 
very feldom amended: and the truths here enforced are of that im- 
portance and value that they cannot be too often repeated. 


Stegifmund Fuft Ehrharts’s, Paftors in Befchine, Abhandlung vom vere 
derbten Religions zuftand in Schlefen vor der evangelifchen Kircher 
Reformation ; als eine Einleitung zur Schlefifchen Prefbyterologie ; or, 
a Treatife on the corrupt State of Religion in Silefia before the Reform- 
ation, intended for an Introdudtion to the Silefan Rrefbyterology. in 4to. 
Breflaw. (German.) : 

The author begins with tracing the fources of the corruption, 
proceeds then to the articles in which it chiefly appeared, and an- 
fwers the objeétion, what was become of true Chriftianity before 
the Reformation, by commemorating the chief witneffes and con- 
feffors of truth in Silefia, where he naturally enlarges on the hiftory 
of the Huffites, and the great applaufe and patronage they found in 
Silefia. He is very careful to prove his affertions by referring to 
vouchers and writers, whofe veracity is acknowleged by the Roman 
catholics themfelves. 


Beytrege zur Natur Gefchichte der Nieder Laufitz, infoefondere des 
Mineral-Reichs derfelben; or John Philip de Carofi*s Memoirs for the 
Natural Hiftory of Lower Lufatia, efpecially for its Mineralogy. with 
Cuts. 8vo. Leipzig. (German ) 

This publication may be confidered as acommentary and illuftra~ 
tion of Mr. Charpentier’s concife account of Lower Lufatia, in his 
Mineralogical Geography of the Electoral Saxon dominions. M. 
de Carofi enumerates the feveral ftrata with which this plain 
and low country is covered, and the varieties of petrifactions, fuch 
as echinites, corals, &c. found in it; and infers from thefe bodies 
and from other collateral circumftances, that Lower Lufatia has once 
been covered for a long time by the Eaft Sea, like the plains of Po- 
land and Lithuania. The petrifactions are methodically claffed and 
difcriminated with Linnzan names. | 


Das koeniglich Preuffifche Feld Lazareth, nach feiner medicinal und oeko- 
nomifchen Verfaffung, der xeweyten Armee, im Kriege von 1778 und 
17793 und defen Mangel, aus Documenten er wiefen; or, The Royal 
Pruffian Field Hofpital, according ta its Medicinal and Oeconomical 
State, in the Second Army, in the War of 1778 and 17793 and its 
Defedis, proved from Recerds. 8vo. Leipzig. (German.) 

The Pruffian army in Saxony, in the campaigns of 1778 and 17795 
confifted of 72000 men, and the Saxon army of 22000. Of the 
Pruffian army about 4000 died in the field-hofpitals, and of the 
axon army, no more than 48 men ; a difproportion this, fo enor- 
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mous, and fo affecting as could not but ftrike the phyficians of the 
Pruffian field-hofpitals, with grief and amazement ; as it evinced 
beyond a poffibility of doubt the exiftence of fome moft effential and 
fatal defects in the Pruffian armies and their hofpitals, from which 
that difproportion muft neceffarily have arifen. The anonymous 
author of this very judicious and inftrudtive performance, under- 
takes to trace al] thofe evils to their fources, and to fhow why the 
Pruffian field-hofpitals could not poffibly produce a falutary effect 
proportionate to the royal expence. For this purpofe he publifhes 
a literal copy, 1. of the curative metbod prefcribed to the field-phyfi- 
cians ; 2. of the difpenfatory, as eftablifhed as alaw, in the fecond 
Pruffian army ; 3. a contralt of that difsenfatory with the fimple 
and compound remedies ufed in the firft army at the end of the war; 
and 4. finally the regulations of field hofpitals, enjoined by the then 
phyfician of that army, de Zinnendorf, as rules to all the phyficians 
and medical affiftants of the fecond army, The curative method, 
the diet, the pharmacopoea, and that implicit obedience required of 
all the phyficians, without allowing them the ufe of their own judg- 
ment and practical knowlege, or its application to any particular 
cafe whatever, cannot but excite the amazement and commiferation 
of every thinking and fenfible phyfician ; and ferve fora terrible 
proof to commanders in chief of the mifchievoufnefs of fuch at- 
tempts of introducing defpotifm, in a {cience which in fuch an infi- 
nite variety of particular and individual cafes, can never be fubjeét- 
ed to general and peremptory regulations, but at the expence of 
the lives and health of thoufands. The refult of the very ill-judged 
attempt in queftion has proved as detrimental at leaft as the lofs of 
a battle. : 

Lettra fopra (Ecliffe Solare occaduta li 17 Ottobre 1781, Diretta al 

Cardinale de Z:ludq. 4to. Rome. 

Aftronomy had been neglected at Rome, for fome time paft when 
cardinal Zelada, and the duke of Sermonnetta, endeavoured to re- 
ftore emulation in this branch of fcience, by procuring excellent 
inftruments and accurate obfervations. That of the folar eclipfe, 
which is defcribed in this letter, was made by fignor Calandreili, 
with an objective micrometer of Dollond’s. He has meafured twelve 
phafes. The eclipfe began at 7 o’clock 34’ 16” and ended at 9 o'clock 
23/1”, The obferver gives a particular account of his precautions 
for examining the feveral parts of the micrometer; and highly ce- 
lebrates cardinal Zelada’s zeal and munificence for aftronomy. 
Salmo LXVII Exurgas Deus, efpofta dall Ebraico originale; Opera del 

P. F. Giacinto Hintz, Prof. di S. Scritt. edi Lingue Oriéntali. 160 

Pages in 4to. Cagliari. 

The 67th Pfalm was always confidered as one of the moft difficult, 
as it is not known for what end and on what an occafion it was com- 
pofed. The prefent commentator contents himfelf with confuting 
thofe who think that it relates to David's tranfportation of the ark 
from Obed-edom’s houfe to the tabernacle of Sion ; he afferts that 
this facred ode was occafioned by fome fignal victory gained by 
David, over fome neighbouring nations, at a time when the ark was 
already on Mount Sion; though he does not attempt to point 
out that particular victory. Indeed he feems not quite confiftent. 
For fays he, ‘ In una parola, l’argomento principale, per non dife 
unico, di quefto nobliffimo Salmo é Gefu Crifto e la fua Chiefa 
figurata nella liberazione dell’ popolo Ebreo dall’ Egitto, e nella in- 
troduzione alla terra promefia,’. . The ftyle of his Latin verfion of 
the Pfalm is as much as poffible affimilated to that of the Vulgata. 
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The Hiftory of the fecond Ten Years of the Reign of George the 
-Third. 8vo. 6s. in Boards. Evans, : 


TT H E tranfactions of this period are of fo recent a date, that - 
the recital of them will prove more interefting to fucceeding 
ages than to the prefent. But in thofe times, when the party-ani- 
mofities of the eighteenth century fhall have entirely fubiided, the 
objeét of public defire will be a hiftory divefied of all appearance 
of prejudice. We cannot fay of the prefent volume, that it is 
likely ever to obtain tle reputation of a candid narrative. The 
incidents, in general, appear to be related with fidelity, but, at 
the fame time, are oor with a political colouring, which be- 
trays ~in the author a bias very unfavourable to a fair reprefentas 
tion of motives and defigns ; and, upon the whole, it feems_cal- 
culated to gratify temporary prejudices, rather than to tran{mit 
to pofterity an impartial hiftory of the prefent reign. 


The Caufes of our late Difcontents : their Confequences, and the 
Remedies. 8vo. 1s. Hooper. 


The caufes fpecified in this pamphlet are of fo general a na- 
ture, as to be applicable to almoft any period of hiitory; and 
what renders the inveftigation of them more fuperfluous, is, that 
they are fuch as can hardly be prevented from operating under 
any adminiftration. . 


An Addrefs to the People of the Netherlands, on the prefent alarming 
and moft dangerous Situation of the Republic of Holland. S30. 
25.6d. Stockdale. 

This writer appears to be a ftrenuous partizan of the prefent 
ruling faétion in Holland, He endeavours to reprefent the great 
advantages of an alliance between the United Provinces, France, 
and America; but in illuftrating this political theorem, he devi- 
ates into fuch an abufe of cenfure and panegyric, as ¢an 
hardly impofe upon the underftanding of the moft ignorant 
Dutchman. Truth, candour, and national intereft, are all fa- 
crificed at the fhrine of democratical delufion, by this infidious 
apologift, whofe fentiments, we are perfuaded, will, in the fober 
hours of the republic, be confidered as the wild fuggeftions of a 
perverted imagination. 


A Speech of William Fones, Efg. to the affembled Inhabitants 
of the Counties of Middlefex and Surrey, the Cities of Londou and 

Weftminfter, Sc. May 28, 1782. 800. 6d. Dilly. 

In this fpeech Mr, Jones ingenioufly combats the prejudices of 
thofe, who confider it as a kind of political facrilege to make any 
alteration in the conftitution ; and he likewife expofes, in a ftrik- 
ing point of view, the idea of virtual reprefentation. But we 
eatertain too high an opinion of the good fenfe of this writer, tg 
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imagine he would approye of the crude fchemes, which have been 
offered to the public on the fubject of a new parliamentary repre- 
fentation. 


e © -3 2: 2, 


Ode on the Surrender of York Town. 4t0. €d. Bowen. 

This ode is an invocation to the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, who is follicited to exert’ his great endowments for the 
prefervation of his country from the dangers with which fhe is 
jurrounded, The author deferves praife, at leait tor his pa- 
triotifm ; and fo far as Mr. Pitt’s acknowledged abilities can ex- 
tend, the purpofe of the addrefs will, we doubr not, be profe- 
cuted with ardor, 


Two Dithyrambic Odes. 4to. 6d. Dilly. 


In an advertifement prefixed to thefe Odes, our author prides 
himfelf much in having reftored to them the ancient name of 
dithyrambic, which, he affures us, is the only proper one for 
the irregular ode; * Yet titles, fays he, are neither here nor 
there.’ This may, for aught we know, be a /agacious obferv- 
ation: we apprehend, however, that it is not quite wew; but 
what follows is ftill more curious: 

‘ The Italians, adds our author, who alone of all modern na- 
tions feel what real poetry, what real painting, what real mufic 
are, have many produdtions of high fame under this title. The 
flames would have received the following pieces, had not the 
author knewn that they have more merit than many productions, 
which have the honour to attain the praife of thofe who know 
nothing. But he pretends not to the exquiiite fpirit of Poli- 
Z1dno.” 4 

Though we are ready with this author to allow even the pre- 
fent race of Italy a pre-eminence in mufic, yet that ¢ they only 
feel what real poetry and real painting are,’ is an opinion which 
we can by no means adopt; as we are inclined to think that de- 
{pifed England can boait of as much perfection in either of thefe 
arts, even though we fhould not call in the affittance of our au- 
thor’s Dithyrambics, which, we are told, would certainly have been 
burned, if he had not known that ‘ they have more merit than 
many productions which have the Jozour to attain the praife’— 
of whom ? why — ‘ of.thofe who know nothing ;’ an honour furely 
which very few would be ambitious of. The author, no doubt, 
meant to fay, that thefe Odes are fuperlatively excellent; but 
recolleGting that this might have been conftrued into vanity, he 
concludes his fentence in this ftrange and unintelligible manner.— 
The productions, after all, muft fpeak for themfelves. The fana 
guine admirers of ode-writing, who prefer found to fenfe, and 
big words to the language of nature, may perhaps be fond of 
thefe Dithyrambics, in which we muft acknowlege nothing ap- 
pears to us very ftriking or poetical: a fhovefpecimen may fuffice 
to give our readers a proper idea of their merit. In the firit 
Ode we meet with the following lines ; 

i —fages, 
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— fages, ye whofe eloquence divine, 
Would, with a golden chain, 
The hearer’s foul reftrain, 
And bear to every paffion’s diftant fhrine. 
. Whofe. thunder fhook the throne 
Of each barbaric lord ; 
Tho’ by deluded myriads prone 
Of trembling flaves adored. 
Whofe lucid art of life illumed the plan ; 
And heavenly wifdom brought to dwell with man. 
Without thy fierce controul, ' 
Enthufiafm, foul of the rapt foul ! 
Picture in vain bids her creation rife ; 
Mufic in vain her vocal fkill applies ; 
In night the fair creation lies ; 
The bidden airs fleep in the fullen fhell, 
Till thou their birth impell. 
At thy command the glowing forms appear : 
At thy command the {trains er:chant the ear. 
Thy praife may every art, 
And {cience fair impart’; 
For all to thee their richeft luftre owe. \ 
From thee all attributes of mind 
That to gods exalt mankind ; 
All deeds immortal flow.’ 


What our authdr means by 
¢ Whofe lucid art of life illumed the plan,’ 


we cannot readily comprehend: and the ftrange expreffion of 
¢ —— foul of the rapt foul!’ 
is nearly allied to the bombaft and unintelligible. 


The fecond Dithyrambic is on Laughter ; an odd fubject for an 
ode, This is written in the common fing-fong ftyle. 
¢ — Laughter, lead the feftal band ; 
Wit and Humour, hand in hand, 
Sports that dance, and fports that fing, 
Love and Rapture with thee bring. 
Now when merry Spring repofes : 
On her bed of balmy rofes, t 
In fantaftic meafures revel 
All along the flowery level. 
Sweet melody pervades the luminous air. 
The jocund tribes appear ! : 
My fuppliant thy with declare ; 
Lo ! wait to hear thy prayer. 
While fome, tho wife, in mental gloom 
Their melancholy hours entomb ; 
And, from terror of the morrow, 
Watte the given day in forrow ; 


— on 


Attend, 
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Attend, propitious power, my claim ! 
Do thou invading cares repell : 

With thee, dear goddefs, let me dwell, 
And laugh at life’s amuiing game.’ 

This is the true infantine mufe. A man may, as Shakfpeare 
fays, ‘ rhyme fo, eight years together; dinners, and fuppers, and 
fleeping hours excepted.’ 

me eo 8S Rak TB 
Iwo Difcourfes; I. On Habitual Devotion, /I. On the Duty of 
not living to Ourfelves ; both preached to Afjemblies of VProtefiant 

Diffenting Minifiers, and publifbed at their Requefi. Ey Jofeph 

Priefileyy, LL.D. F.LR.S. Svo. 15. 6d. Jobnion. 

The Scripture makes it one of the characteriftics of a good 
man, that he’ fets the Lord always before him; and that he ac- 
knowleges God in all his ways. In the firft difcourfe, our au- 
thor fhews, that this habitual regsrd to God has a tendency to 
keep us ftedfaft in our duty, diffipate anxiety or melancholy, in 
fome cafes to prevent madnefs, to promote a uniform chearful- 
nefs, to give a man a peculiar prefence and intrepidiry of mind, 
&c. He then treats of the moit proper and effectual methods of 
promoting this difpofition. 

This difcourfe gave occafion to that excellent poem by Mrs. 
Barbauld, intitled, An Addrefs to the Deity, which was.com- 

ofed immediately after the firft delivery of it, before an affem- 
bly of diffenting miniiters at Wakefield, in the year 19767. 

In the fecond fermon, the author enforces this important ob- 
fervation, that ‘no man can be happy, who lives to himfelf; 
but that true happinefs confifts in having our faculties wholly in- 
grofied by fome worthy object, in the purfuit of which the 
itrongeft and beft of our affections have their full play, and in 
which we enjoy all the confiitent pleafures of our whole nature. 


The Treafure of the Gofpel in earthen Veffels. A Sermon addreffed 
to the Congregation of Proteflaut Diffenters, in Worcefter, on 
Tuefday, May 28, 1782, at a Meeting of Miniffers, affembled 
on Account of the rev. Fofepb Gummer’ undertaking the Paforal 
Care of that Society. By W. Wood. 8c. 6d. Buckland. 
The text is this paflage of St Paul’s fecond Epiftle to the Co- 

rinthians : * We have this treafure in earthen veffels, that the 

excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us.’ Ch. iv. 7. 
In difcourfing on thefe words the author confiders the repre- 

fentation, which the apoftle gives us of the gofpel and its minitters, 

and the reafon, which he affigns for the ufe of weak and precarious 
inftruments, in the propagation of the Chriftian religion. 

The expreffion Snoaueor Ev OSpaxbvobs OHEvETIY, 1S metaphorical, al- 
luding to treafure preferved in earthen veflels ; or, as the fore- 
going verfe would almoft induce us to imagine, to veffels, * in 
quibus olim lumina portabantur.’ Our author prefers the firtt 
and obvious meaning ; and fuggefts a variety of juft and ufeful 
obfervations, naturally arifing fram the fubjeét; but he fome- 
times purfues the metaphor beyond the bounds of propriety. 
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CONTROVERSIAL 
Thoughts on a Pre-Exiftent State. Small 3vo. 15 Cadell, 


The celebrated author of fome late Difquifitions introdaces 
the doctrine of £ a pre-exiftent ftate,’? with the following pom- 
pous lift of authorities : 

‘* That mankind had exifted in fome ftate previous to the 
prefent was the opinion of the wifeft fages of the moft remote 
antiquity. It was held by the gymnofophifts of Egypt, the 
brachmans of India, the magi of Perlia, and the greateft philo- 
fophers of Greece and Rome: it was likewife adopted by the 
fathers of the Chrifttan church, and frequently enforced by her 
primitive writers; why it has been fo little noticed, fo much 
overlooked rather than rejected, by the divines and metaphy- 
ficians of latter ages, I am at a lofs to account for, us it is un- 
doubtedly confirmed by reafon, by all the appearances of na- 
ture, and the doétrines of revelation.’ 


The difquifitor had no reafon to complain of our metaphy- 
ficians and divines, Several of them have paid a proper re/pecF 
to this hypothefis. The learned author of a treatife, publifhed 
in 1766, intitled, A Lapfe of Human Souls in a State of Pre- 
exiftence, has made this lapfe ‘the only original fin, and the 
groundwork of the gofpel difpenfation.? This furely was giv- 
ing the doctrine as much importance, as the difquifitor could 
reafonably defire. 

The writer of the tract now ‘before us, has- however ex- 
punged this article from his creed, and employed feventy pages 
in proving, that it is neither fupported by reafon nor reyelation ; 
—and, confequently, that man has no pretenfions to this high 
defcent, but made bis firft entrance into life in the humble cha- 
racter of Haas in keller. | 


Candid Suggeftions; in Eight Letters to Soame Fenyns, Efq. on 
the refpective Subjects of his Difqufitions. By B. N. Turner, 
M.A. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. fewed. Lowndes. 

The ingenious author of this publication has not contented 
himfeif with felecting and refuting fome of the /eading principles 
in Mr. Jenyns’s Diiquifitions; he has entered more minutely 
into every fubject, and commented on ali fuch paffages as to him 
appeared exceptionable. In the courfe of his inquiry, he has 
treated his author with candor and politenefs, though he has 
taken the liberty to point out many of his erroneous pofitions 
and fallacious arguments. 


We have already given our fentiments at large on thefe topics, 


and therefore fhall not expatiate on this article, 


This volume is printed in the fame elegant form with that of 
Mr. Jenyns, and may very properly attend it ‘ along the ftream 


of time.’ 
MEDICAL. 
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es. Pe ee he 
Sele Cafes of the Diforder commonly termed the Paralyfis of the 

Lower Extremities. By Fohn Febb, M.D. F. R.S.« 8v0— 

1s. Stockdale. 

Thefe cafes relate chiefly to fuch as had been admitted patiente 
into St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, and are publifhed by Dr. Jebb 
with the view of-illuftrating and confirming the obfervations 
which: have been made by Mr. Pott. To thefe is fubjoined one 
cafe of the catalepfy. 

Dr. Jebb confiders cafes as of the utmoft importance for the 
improvement of medicine. They are, doubtlefs, as has long 
been acknowleged, the foundation and teft of rational practice ; 
but if carried ad infinitum, their utility could not atone for the 
ufelefs lumber, not to fay fictitious cafes, with which the fcience 
would be encumbered, 


The New Britifh Difvenfatory. 12mo. 3s. Newbery. 

To the preparations and compofitions of the new London and 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeias, the author has added what he calls 
the genuine receipts for feveral celebrated medicines, which have 
hitherto been kept as fecrets in the hands of fome eminent prac- 


titioners. It is chiefly calculated for thofe who are unacquaint- 
ed with the Latin language. 


The Works of Fofeph Elfe, Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hofpital. To 
whith is added an Appendix. By George Vaux, Surgeon, 8vo5 
2s. 6d. Johnfon. : 

To this republication of Mr. Elfe’s works, Mr. Vaux, the 
editor, has added an appendix, intendéd to confirm the fupe- 
riority of Mr. Elfe’s method of curing the hydrocele by cauttie, 
to that by feton, which has been recommended by Mr. Pott. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Field of Mars: being an alphabetical Digefiion of the principal 

Naval and Military Engagements, in Europe, Afia, Africa, 

and America, particularly of Great Britain and her Allies, from 

the ninth Century to the prefent Period. Embellifbed with 
ee Charts, Plans, and Views of Battles. 4to. th 115. Od 

Robinfon. 

An account of military and naval tranfactions forms a great 
as well as important part of fecular hittory ; and as thefe may 
be recited independently of other events, fo. may they, with 
propriety, be detached from the general narrative. A work 
of this nature muft prove particularly interefling to thofe gentle- 
men, whofe profeffions lead them to the contemplation of icenes, 
which afford glorious examples for animating their valour, and 
improving their fkill, in their refpective departments. The fi- 
lent operations of the cabinet may regulate the government of 
the ftate; but it is on the field and the ocean where thofe deci- 
five actions have happened, that:alone can give efficacy to couns 
fels, or eftablith the bleflings of peaee. The work before us is 
not only properly arranged, and compiled from the beft authorie 
ties, but is embellifhed with a great number of delineations, pe- 
culiarly 
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culiarly illuftrative of the fubjects. What relates only to the 
naval affairs of Britain, has been juftly confidered as a fplendid 
part of modern hiftory ; and we cannot doubt but that a work, 
which comprifes, in a great ‘degree, both the naval and mili- 
tary hiftory of all nations, during fo longa period, will be regard- 
ed by the lovers of hiftorical knowlege as a ufeful acquifition. 
Pbilofophical Differtations. By James Balfour, Efg. of Pilrig. 
Small 8vo. 25.6d. fewed. Cadell. 

This work confifts of four Differtations. In the firft, the 
author treats of matter and motion; proving, that matter can- 
not poflefs an active power of moving itfelt ; and that all mo. 
tion muft be ultimateiy refolvable into the agency of the Deity. 

In the fecond, he examines an argument advanced in {up- 
port of the doctrine of neceflity, by the author of a late publi- 
cation, intitled, Sketches of the Hiitory of Mankind ; fhewing, 
that the mind acts independently of any neceffary influence of 
motives ; and that the imaginary notion of abfolute neceflity is 
attended with many abfurdities. 

The fubject of the third Differtation is, the Foundation of 
Moral Obligation; that of the fourth, is, the Immateriality and 
Immortality of the Soul; and that of the fifth is; the Evidence 
of the Truth of Revealed Religion from its Connection with Pro. 
vidence. . 

Thefe topics have been fo often difcuffed by preceding wri- 
ters, that the reader cannot reafonably expect any confiderable 
degree of additional light fhould be thrown uponthem. This 
learned writer has however treated them in a manner, which 
fhews him to be a rational and ingenious metaphyfician. 
Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. No. VI. Part I. gto. 35 

Nichols. , 

This number contains an account of feveral antiquities in 
Kent, hitherto undefcribed, viz. ‘The Friers at Aylesford, Cob 
ham-College, the Ruins of Denton Church, Lidfing Chapel, 
Penfhurft-Church, Chalke-Church, Speldherft Church, Starkeys, 
in the parifh of Woldham, the remains of the archbifhop’s pa- 
lace, and the Grange in Gillingham, the Manor-Houfe of Twi- 
dall, and the Ruins of Halling-Palace, a place which formerly 
belonged to the bifhops of Rochefter. 

Thefe defcriptions are illuftrated with feveral neat engravings. 


Memoirs of the right hon. Lord Vifcount Cherington, containing a 

Genuine Defcription of the Government, and Manners of the pre- 
- fent Portuguefe.. Small $vo. 55. fewed. Johnfon. 

Thefe volumes, which are only an introduétion to others pro- 
feffecly more interefting, are faid to be the work of a captain 
Muller, in the Portuguefe Service, who died in the year 1778, 
Though they are dignified with the refpectable title of Memairs, 
yet their authenticity is very fufpicious; and a better account 
cannot be given of them than by the author’s friend, Franzint; 
—‘ Se non é vero, é bene trovato,’ which in our tranflation fig- 
nifies—‘ if it be not true, it is a very probable fiction.’ The 


editor is, indeed, willing to leave it on this ground ; ae = 
1a 
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fhall give a fhort account of it without a fyllable concerning its 
authenticity, which, at prefent, is really fufpicious. 

Lord Cherington is the fon of Dr. Caftletord, whofe brother 
inherited that title; but thefe volumes only inform us of his 
birth, for they are filled with the ¢ eventful hiftory’ of his fa- 
ther. The ftory is probable and natural; the affecting fcenes 
are not heightened by the craft of an authorling, nor wire-drawn 
by the tite exclamations and reflections of a novellift.. "Though 
thefe little volumes, from their incidental merit, may captivate 
the readers of a circulating library, they will havea greater and 
more beneficial effect ; they will increafe their affe€tion for their 
own country, and that venerable conflitution which fupports and 
protects the meaneft individual from the arbitrary exertions of 
a gloomy tyrant, an infatiable minifter, or the more deftructive 
efforts of miftaken bigotry. The information ‘refpecting Portu- 
gal and its government is not confiderable ; though the future 
volumes promife more intelligence. In fact, we fo feldom find, 
3m a work of this kind, any real merit, that we prize every 
thing which refembles it at a high rate. 


4n Effay on Comedy. By B. Walwyn. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Hookham. 


This Effay, which, it feems, is reprinted from a news-paper, 
where it firit appeared, contains little more than a few vague 
and defultory remarks on comedy, with ftritures on Shakfpeare, 
Johnfon, Lee, Rowe, &c. The author’s fentiments feem to be, 
in general, the refult of fome tatte and knowlege in dramatic pro- 
ductions, but obfcured by a perplexed, pompous, and affected ftyle. 

Mr. Walwyn informs us, in the firft page, that ‘ comedy is the 
mirror of human nature, which reflects our follies, defeéts, vices, 
and virtues; fo that we may laugh at the firft, ridicule the fe- 
cond, fatirize the third, and enforce the latter. Thus we find it 
is not merely a picture, but a reflector of human life. If the ex- 
preflion may be allowed, it is a reflecting painting—in other 
words, a dramatic camera.’ 

This ftrange definition of comedy has, in its firft fentences 
the, air of a charade, the firft, the fecond, &c. and the laft part 
is very like a riddle. A reflefing painting conveys to us, we mutt 
acknowlege, no precife or determinate idea; nor do we rightly 
underftand the fecond branch of the philofophical charade, the 
ridicule of defects ; defects being, in our opinion, rather the pro- 
per object of pity, than of ridicule or contempt, and therefore 
no part of comedy. | 

_© Superficial obfervers, fays our authcr, in his criticifm on the 
character of Bobadil, may fay, vanity is a means without an 
end. But that would be.a non-entity of expreffion. It has no 
meaning. Even capricé, which feems to burlefque all prin- 
ciple of action, changes from a defire of novelty. Vanity only 
differs from pride in its object. We are vain of trifles, and 
proud of worth. Both have one final caufe, or principle, which 
is confequence —the bafis of felf-complacency. But furely Bo- 
badil can have no felf-complacency.’ 


What 
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What ean Mr. Walwyn mean by a xon-entity of exprefion ? 
or caprice butlefyging every principle ? ~The followmg fentences 
have fomething in them vefy’ obftirre and unintelligible ; 

_* Critics would fhew their difcernmient and liberality in net con- 
démning failing ability—in Folinfon, the paffions are fcarcely co- 
jouréd ; but in Shakfpeare they are imitated by feeling~a 'tem- 
porary writer is a meteor that is loft, whilft it glares along the 
aimofphere of appldufe.~-A writer of genuine character is a fixed 
ftar, whofe brilliancy is an everlafing ornament to the domie of 
famé,— Why fhould modern genius’ /eek to dilute ftrength of paffion 
with the dater of pany criticifm ?—Trifling merit has often been 
obferved to fucceed merely by the dulnefs of uniformity, while 
a genius of fuperior excellence has failed by reafon his eccentri- 
Gity could not confine’itfelf to the cold formality of rea/ox.’ 

If Mr. Walivyn} inftead of being a meteor in the atmofphere of 
applaufe, wifhés to fhine as‘a fixed fay in the dome of fame, we 
would advife’ him in the Effay, which, he informs us, he is pre- 
paring for the prefs, to pay moré attention to method, precifion, 
and, above all, per/picuity. 


Ehronological T ables of the High Sheriffs of the County of Lincoln, 
and of the Knight’ of the Shire; Citizens and Burgeffes in Par- 
liament within the fame ; from the carlieft Accounts to the prefent 
Times. ato. 25. White, Holborn. 

_ Thefe for a time efcaped our attention, and even at prefent 

have very little claim to it. Their accuracy, which cat be their 

only merit, is fearcely an object of our enquiry, for it will not 
admit of any difcuflion. It may, probably, bea very ufeful 
compilation for a future topographical hiftory of Lincolnfhire. 


Heathen Mythology made edfy. t2mo. 1s. 3d. Riley. 

This little volume comprehends a fhort view of aftronomy, 
and of the earth, with a defeription of the principal heathen 
deities: ‘The:former part the author has fuccefsfully endeavour- 
ed to render inftructive to youth; but the latter is treated with 
too much brevity to prove equally ufeful. 

Letters upon Ancient Hifory. trmo. 43:6d. Keartley. 

. "Phis volume is compiled partly from letters written by the late 
Earl of Chefterfield to hisfon, and partly from French authors. 
"Flie whole is publifhed in French and Englifh, and intended, 
very properly, for the ufe of fehools. 7 
A New, Complete, and Univerfal Roman Hiftory. 12mo. 35. Hogg. 

Parturiunt montes. This little impoftor, confifting of no moré 
than three hundred and*feventy-eight duodecimo pages, addrefles 
the world in a title-page which might ferve a voluminous work in 
folio. It might, perhaps, with equal benefit to its reader, . have 
been comprifed within a nut-fhell. 
Literary Amufements ; or Evening Entertainer. By a Female Hand. ‘ 

2vols. 12me, 6s. Noble. — 

' Perhaps by that of an infant. 
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